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Rubber Goods Ae 
Bouncing Over 


Our Tariff Wall 
—U. S. Industry Hit 


OOTS! BOOTS! BOOTS! Nobody 
B can figure where Japan expects 
to get the money to carry on her 
war—but perhaps she is smarter than 
we think and is counting on making 
us pay for it. Europe got away with 
it—and why not Japan? 

The manufacture of rubber footwear 
has been one of the stand-by indus- 
tries of the United States for genera- 
tions. But the business is oozing away 
—going somewhere. Ten years ago 
we had a total of 25 rubber footwear 
factories; now we have only 10, and 
a number of these will have to close 
unless things get better soon. 

The manufacturers of all kinds of 
rubber goods are having the scare of 
their lives. They have been relying 
on our tariff to protect the home 
market from foreign invasion—but all 
at once this safeguard has failed. Now 
they are besieging Washington and 
asking that the tariff wall be raised. 

The tariff law of 1922 placed a duty 
of 35 per cent on rubber footwear, 
and this was supposed to give ample 
protection. The president was also 
given power to increase tariff rates in 
cases Where the cost of production in 
ther countries was so low that their 
goods were starting to flow in. 

But all these provisions have broken 
down under the conditions which 
have just lately developed. Nearly all 
the nations of the world are now off 
the gold basis and they are paying 
their workers in depreciated money. 
The Japanese yen for instance is worth 
nly half what it used to be. Japanese 
manufacturers can pay their workers 
in this cheap money, thus keeping 
their factories busy and producing 
goods at prices which American fac- 
tories cannot possibly meet. 

Up to this time the importations 
from Japan have not reached up into 
the class of rubber boots or auto- 
nobile tires—but it is reported that 
the Japanese manufacturers are plan- 
ing to branch out and soon be swamp- 
ing our markets with cheap products. 

Nobody could complain at the prices 
that are charged for American made 
tubber boots now. The Sears-Roe- 
buck special bargain catalog, just out, 
qotes $1.67 for the pair of boots il- 
lustrated herewith. This is their best 





brand. Their cheaper brand is $1.49. 
Rich people care nothing what the 
price of rubber boots is, as they never 
wear them—but to men who have to 
labor in the fields, the woods and on 
a hundred hard jobs, this is a vital 


item. There is no question that the 
rubber manufacturers have charged 


too much for their products in the 
past. It was their rule to charge all 
the traffic would bear. 

Factories were merged and plants 
made bigger and bigger. Unlimited 
shares of stocks were sold. Now the 
American rubber industry is loaded 





up with such a huge “overhead” that 
it is impossible for it to produce at 
low prices. At the same time, our ex- 
ports of rubber footwear fell from 
12,000,000 pairs in 1929 to less than 
3,000,000 pairs last year. 

Both the foreign market and the 
home market are gone—or at least we 
cannot compete with the foreign prod- 
ucts. Japanese girls make rubber shoes 
and are paid only 15 cents a day for 
it. Japanese tennis shoes are being 
offered at retail on our market for as 
low as 10 cents a pair—against an 
American cost of 30 cents a pair. Rub- 
ber boots for children, made in Czech- 
oSlovakia, are being offered at 48 
cents a pair, only half what they cost 
to produce in this country. 

And these import prices are after 
the freight, duty and all selling cost 
has been added. Crude rubber at one 
time cost over a dollar a pound. Now 
it costs only a little over three cents 
a pound—so that is a small item in a 
pair of rubber shoes, a tire or any of 
the 30,000 different articles which are 
made of rubber. The main cost is the 
labor—and this item costs up to 10 
times as much in this country as it 
does in these competing countries. 









That Million-Dollar 
“Social Trends” Report 
is Now Out— 

Hope You'll Like It 


NE of the dullest and most useless 

“surveys” we have ever tried to 
wade through has just been turned 
loose under the high-sounding name 
of the “fepecrt of the Research Com- 
mittee on SoGiak Trends” (sponsored 
yy President Hoover). Lucky is the 


- peifsg n 16 aicree not have to pay any 
aftéfition to J dhis., report—which is 


ound in two volyines totaling nearly 
#0 pages of words—and such words! 
It explained that this report was 
financed by a gift of $500,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and that 
the work has cost over a million dol- 
lars if you count the upaid services of 
the 500 or so experts who helped the 
cause along. It would be interesting 
if we could know what the services of 
these experts were reckoned at, by the 
week, day or hour, to bring the total 
up so high—but this is not revealed. 

Anyway, it took four years to do 
this work—and those connected with 
it in any way think it was a splendid 
job. It would take a month’s labor 
to digest it and give you an idea of 
what it’s all about—and it isn’t worth 
it. It doesn’t begin anywhere and it 
doesn’t get anywhere. 

It covers everything—including hap- 
piness, technology, divorce, birth con- 
trol, graft, bootlegging, international 
relations, the depression, prospects of 
recovery, fall in farm values, low pur- 
chasing power of the people, decline 
of the family and the church, ascen- 
dency of government and business and 
the schools, economic planning, or- 
ganized crime, beauty parlors, delica- 
tessen stores, the jump in taxes from 
$23 per capita in 1913 to $84 per capita 
now, the revolt of the taxpaying pub- 
lic and the resulting wave of budget- 
slashing, the unequal flow of produc- 
tion and consumption, the number of 
makes of breakfast food, fountain 
pens, coffee, toothbrushes, package 
butter, cleansing powders etc. etc. 

The report tells us that even on the 
farms now, two-thirds of the bread 
used is baked in bakeries. It declares 
that the city-dwelling housewife de- 
votes on the average 66 hours and 48 
minutes a week to home-making duties, 
while the farmer’s wife puts in only 
63 hours and 32 minutes a week. Also 
that the city mother devotes 24 per 
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cent of her time to taking care of her 
children, while the farm wife gives 
only 10 per cent of her time toit. (We 
do not believe these statements are 
true—and what good would it do if 
they were true?) 

The newspaper comments on this 
many-sided “social trends” report are 
largely in a disapproving strain. One 
statement in the report seems to re- 
gret “the lack of established classes 
or castes, to act as a brake on social 
changes” in this country. Arthur 
Brisbane quotes this statement in his 
column and says: “You will travel far 
before you will find any more choice 
bit of snobbishness than that.” 

The Washington Post remarks: “The 
net result is a vast accumulation of 
matter which no one will have time 
to read. The tomes issued by the com- 
mittee will take their place beside the 
dust-covered volumes issued by the 
Industrial Commission a few years 
ago. 





November Elections Put 
Both Parties in Debt 


Like a lot of good folks and many 
corporations today, both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties are run- 
ning in the red. Old man depression 
showed his wares in the recent cam- 
paign and election as he has done in 
all walks of life. 

It didn’t cost the Democratic party 
one-fifth as much to elect Roosevelt 
and Garner, and a Democratic Con- 
gress, as it did to suffer defeat with 
Mr. Smith in 1928. 

The report of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, recently filed with 
South Trimble, clerk of the House of 
Representatives, shows that the party 
spent $1,638,100 in 1932. And if it had 
not been for hang-over obligations 
from the 1928 campaign the Democrats 
would have been money in. The com- 
mittee’s report shows that receipts 
for last year totaled $1,708,500—$70,400 
more than was spent. But there is the 
matter of between $700,000 and S800,- 
000 in debts from the 1928 and even 
previous campaigns—still to be wiped 
out. 

No doubt you have forgotten what 
the followers of the donkey spent in 
their unsuccessful efforts to elect 
former Gov. Alfred E. Smith in 1928. 
That was in the good old days when 
everybody had plenty of money and 
we never heard of unemployment, de- 
pressions, hard times, etc. After 1928 
the Democrats reported they had re- 
ceived contributions totaling more 
than $5,000,000 and had spent more 
than $5,300,000. One has only to com- 
pare this figure with the measly $1,600,- 
000 spent in 1932 to know how times 
have changed. 

Republicans spent more in their un- 
successful efforts to give President 
Hoover a second term than the Demo- 
crats spent in electing their candidates. 
The customary statement filed by the 
Republican National Committee re- 
veals expenditures totaling more than 
$2,670,000 between June 1, 1932 when 
the campaign really got under way 


and the end of the year. But the 
G. O. P. didn’t do so well when it came 
to receiving contributions to its cause 
and as a result that party, too, is 
in debt to the tune of nearly $200,000. 
In 1928 the Republicans spent some 
$6,256,000 and had money left in the 
old war chest after the smoke of 
battle faded away. 





Democratic Plans for Budget 
Balancing Meet Opposition 


President-elect Roosevelt held a con- 
ference at New York with Demo- 
cratic Congressional leaders, including 
Speaker Garner and Senator Robinson, 
party leader in the Senate, to agree 
on ways to balance the federal budget. 


They decided to reduce appropria- 
tions, re-enact the present gasoline 


tax, enact the beer bill and increase 
the normal tax rate of incomes as well 
as lower exemptions for married per- 
sons. By the latter plan income tax 
rates would be increased from four 
and eight per cent to six and 12 per 
cent. Exemptions on married persons 
would be lowered from $2,500 to $2,000, 
while the single exemption would re- 
main at $1,000. 

But when these plans became known 
on Capitol Hill there was a young re- 
volt in Democratic, Republican and 
Progressive ranks over the higher in- 
come tax until Speaker Garner and 
Floor Leader Rainey assured them 
that the proposals were still in the 
suggestion stage and would not be 
considered by Congress except as a 
last resort. They also emphasized the 
fact that the President-elect had only 
agreed to the income tax boost “as a 
last resort” and because he was not in 
favor of a manufacturer’s sales tax. 

With so much opposition to their 
new tax plan, even in their own ranks, 
it appears that the Democrats cannot 
possibly get through this “little matter” 
of budget-balancing at the short ses- 
sion. All of which means that the tax 
program, budget-balancing and most 
of the other features of the Democratic 
program will go over to the next Con- 
gress and Mr. Roosevelt will have to 
call a special session soon after he 
takes oflice on March 4. 

In true political style the Democrats 
are already blaming the Republicans 
in Congress and even the President 
for the apparent failure of their legis- 
lative program. Speaking at a Jack- 
son Day dinner in Baltimore James A. 






Ahaurs! 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


The Power Behind the Throne 










The 


Farley, chairman of the Democ: 
National Committee, who is expect « 
to be the next Postmaster General, }).; 
only admitted the need for a spe 
session early in the Roosevelt adn 
istration, but he said the failure of { 
beer bill through presidential \: 
would make such a session necessa; 

In the meantime, President-elect 
Roosevelt is leaving it up to Den 
cratic leaders in Congress to keep thei; 
campaign pledge to reduce expenses 
25 per cent and balance the budget. 
while he makes his cabinet selections 
and shapes the future policies of his 
administration. 


Death of Calvin Coolidge 


Brings Sorrow to Nation 
—His Simple Life a Pattern 
for True Americanism 


Death is always a shock, but it loses 
much of its sting when, as in the c: 
of Calvin Coolidge, it takes a pub! 
man who is seen by all to have “fought 
a good fight and kept the faith.” With 
such a shining example before us, » 
are all bound to ask ourselves: “( 
we do less?” 

It was indeed a shock when th: 
news spread that Calvin Coolids 
after no special illness, but returning 
to his home from his office in Nort! 


athfinds) 








ampton, Mass., in the forenoon of 
January 5, suffering from what ly 


thought was indigestion, had sudden] 
died from heart trouble—alone. Mrs 
Coolidge found the body on the floo: 
a few minutes after his death. 

President Hoover dispatched a mes 
sage to Congress giving notice of thi 
death of the former president and 
issued a proclamation declaring 3) 
days of national mourning. A salut: 
of 48 guns was fired at Fort Myce 
across the Potomac from Washinsgto: 
—one for each of the 48 states. This 
very rare ceremony was followed }) 
the usual salute of 21 guns which is 
official for the president. 

A special train took the Hoovers and 
the official funeral party from Wash- 
ington to Northampton on the day of 
the funeral, Jan. 7. Great crowds 
thronged around the Congregationa 
church where the services were heli 
Even the Hoover party were held vu; 
by the traflic. Few have seen tlh 
President moved as he was at the 
neral. He made no effort to conceal thi 
tears which flowed down his check 

President-elect Rousevelt had sent 
message of sympathy to Mrs. Coolids 
He was himself unable to go but Mrs 
Roosevelt and her son James attended 
Calvin Coolidge’s favorite hymn 
sung—the first verse of which runs 





O love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in thee; 
I give thee back the life I owe, 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


The funeral cortege of 22 aut 
biles escorted the body from Nor'!! 
ampton for the 100-mile trip no! 
ward up the Connecticut river v: 
and into the foothills of the Gr 
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Calvin Coolidge 


mountains, in Vermont, to Plymouth, 
i little village of only 350 souls. Here 
he was laid to rest beside the bodies 
of his mother, his much-mourned son 
Calvin jr., who died in 1924, and six 
generations of his forebears. 

The burial of this the 30th president 
of the United States was witnessed by 
only a small party of* mourners and 
close friends—the main funeral party 
having left at Northampton. A group 
f 16 American Legion boys acted as 
bearers. With the widow at the grave 
was their son John, who is the last of 
the Coolidge line, and his wife. 

The grave is in a rough hillside plot, 
unkempt and unpretentious. Some time 
wo Coolidge, when urged to have the 
family lot fixed up in fancy style, made 
ihe characteristic decision: “No, I don’t 
want my lot to look any better than 
ny neighbors’.” Rain and hail sang 
i dirge as the last rites were observed 
mid these rugged surroundings. 

Calvin Coolidge was born on In- 
dependence Day—1872. He attended 
the local country school, and worked 
through college at Amherst, Mass. He 
Was never regarded as a good student, 
ind he took no part in the college 
“activities.” In his senior year he did 
Win a gold medal for the best essay 
on the causes of the Revolutionary 
war—but so modest was he that he 
didn’t even write home about it. 

Instead of studying law at a law 
school he “read law” in the old way, 
with a firm in Northampton, and was 


ery soon admitted to the bar. He got 
drafted into politics, really against 
his will. In 1905 he married a Ver- 


mont girl, Grace A. Goodhue, of Bur- 
lington, who was a schoolteacher and 
the same sort of “smalltown” person 
that he was. 

He served as an under official in 
\orthampton, then as mayor of the 
itv, then in the state legislature and 
‘0 to the governorship. He got the 
reputation of never running for an 
lice without winning. 

While serving as governor of Massa- 
husetts he first put himself on the 
ap nationally. In 1919 the Boston 
holice were unionized by labor lead- 





ers and went on a Strike. Riots, pil- 
lage and general disorder ensued. 
Then Gov. Coolidge sent state troops 
to take charge, and order was restored. 
The union leaders tried to have the 
strikers taken back, but Coolidge put 
the veto on this. He was denounced 
as an enemy of labor—but was re- 
elected on a “law and order” platform 
by the biggest majority ever given in 
that state up to that time. 

He was picked as the Republican 
candidate for vice-president in 1920. 
The Oregon delegation were the first 
to propose him. The big business 
leaders as well as the labor leaders 
had not favored such a man, but they 
had to take him. 

Coolidge became president on the 
sudden death of President Harding 
Aug. 3, 1923. The oath of office was 
administered to him at the old Ver- 
mont homestead in the middle of the 
night, by his father, who was a notary. 
Coolidge had communicated with 
Washington by phone and ascertained 
that it would be lawful for him to as- 


sume the office in this way. He dic- 
tated the oath, signed it before his 
wife, an Associated Press man and 


three other witnesses, by the light of 
a kerosene lamp. 

He was re-elected president in 1924. 
While on his vacation Aug. 2, 1927 he 
issued his much-discussed utterance: 
“I do not choose to run for president 
in 1928.” Worldwide argument raged 
around this cryptic yet really plain 
pronouncement. 

But he stuck to it. Later he admit- 
ted privately that he did not feel he 
was equal to the burdens of another 
term in the White House. Also, he 
had the conviction that he ought not 
to disturb the unwritten law that no 
president shall serve a third term. 

Among the numberless_ splendid 
tributes paid to Calvin Coolidge by 
people of all schools of view, two 
things stand out in bold relief—first, 
his rare simplicity of character, which 
made it difficult for people of more 
aristocratic or “cityfied” ideas to un- 
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derstand him, and second, his “dry’ 
humor. 

Really, his simple make-up was re- 
vealed very early in his life. He had 
a peculiar nature, and he was not 
what is called a “good mixer’—and 
certainly not a talker. Still, he had 
his cronies—but they were largely 
“just ordinary” people like himself. He 
never got above them. 

The New York Times makes this 
fine comment: “Coolidge took and bore 
all his heavy duties equably. Never 
to him did it occur to surround him- 
self with official pomp or mystery. In 
his own person he illustrated the 
cherished American conception of a 
president, as one who temporarily 
steps out of the ranks of his fellow- 
citizen to conduct the government, and 
then is prepared to resume his place 
among them.” 

The Washington Herald publishes 
this poetic tribute by George E. Phair: 
THE LAST SUMMONS 
Once in the night his father came to him, 

His age-worn father, Testament in hand, 
And laid on him, amid the lamplight dim, 

The countless burdens of a mighty land. 
Out of the rugged hills of home he strode 
To carry on beneath a nation’s load. 


And now 
him 

To lay a soothing hand upon his brow 
And lift his spirit from the shadows grim 

Into the light. There is no burden now 
His toil is done, his care and sorrow ceas 
And may his rugged soul abide in peace 

“<2 __ 
WE’RE IN PRETTY BAD FIX 

A lot of people like to give the'r 
reasons for our nation’s ills. The | 
est of these diagnosticians is Deon 
William F. Russell, of Teachers’ C: | 
lege, Columbia university. Among i= e 
things Dean Russell says are wrong is 
our calendar. He thinks our syst» ) 
of hygiene and food is terrible, co: r 
governmental system the worst in the 
world, our spelling as bad as Chinese, 
our system of weights and measur.s 
all wrong and we don’t dress to suit 
the Dean. 


his Heavenly Father comes to 
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FOREIGN 


JAPAN 

Uncle Sam has placed his friendly 
hand on Japan’s shoulder and cau- 
tioned her not to go too far in an- 
nexing territory in the Far East. The 
League of Nations has also repeated 
iis warnings that any conquests of 
territory the Japanese may make will 
not be recognized. However, Japan 
cares little for this good advice— 
which does not seem to be backed up 
with the force necessary to make it 
effective. 

Japan is threatening to withdraw 
from the League, because the League 
has been so hostile to her plans—and 
China is threatening to withdraw be- 
cause the League has merely issued 
paper threats and has done nothing 
to furnish the protection it so grandly 
promised to the weaker nations. Ja- 
pan’s excuse for pushing forward is 
that the Chinese were making prepa- 
rations for a big attack, under Gen. 
Chang, the very young Chinese com- 
mander. 

The Japanese took the city of Shan- 
haikwan with little difficulty, after 
two days of severe fighting. This is 
an ancient walled city which has long 
been the key to Mongolia. While it 
served to keep the conquering Man- 
chus out of China for many years, in 
1644 the Manchus succeeded in scaling 
the wall and thus getting into China 
proper—where they stayed as _ the 
ruling power clear down to the time 
when the Chinese republic was found- 
ed, 20 years ago. The Japs are re- 
peating history, three centuries later. 

The defenses of Shanhaikwan were 
designed for old-time methods of war- 
fare, notably the use of bows and 
arrows. The Japs, of course, with 
modern methods, including airplane 
bombs, high explosive shells and 
caterpillar tanks, took this ancient 
stronghold with comparatively little 
loss on either side. 

The Japanese state that they do not 
wish to extend the field of operations, 
but everybody knows what this means. 
It means that excuses will be found 
for keeping right on. The Japanese 
have their eye on the rich province 
of Jehol, which is just outside the 
Great Wall, to the north. 

The Chinese will no doubt offer as 
much opposition as they can, with 
their limited means. But since Japan is 
now firmly planted in China proper, 
within the Great Wall, she is in a po- 
sition to bring any amount of force 
to bear on China itself. In plain terms 
Japan has China at her mercy. The 
Japanese now command the Pass of 
Chiumenekow, where there is a gate 
through the wall, a few miles from 
Shanhaikwan. 

The Japanese government at Tokyo 
is anxious to learn what the attitude 
of the incoming Roosevelt administra- 
tion is to be toward Japan. The con- 
ference just held between Mr. Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State Stimson, in 
New York, is construed in some quar- 

















ters as showing that Roosevelt will 
continue the Hoover foreign policies. 
On the other hand the head of one of 
Japan’s biggest corporations has just 
issued a warning that Roosevelt may 
declare an embargo on gold, when he 
is inaugurated. 

This, it is pointed out, would have a 
profound effect in Japan, as it would 
send the yen, which is now worth only 
20 cents, up to 30 or 40 cents in value. 
This would rob Japan of the great 
advantage she now enjoys in manu- 
facturing products for the American 
market at prices which American 
manufacturers cannot compete with. 


FRANCE 

The burning of the big French South 
Atlantic steamer L’Atlantique, in the 
English Channel, with a loss of 18 
lives and a property damage of several 
million dollars, is charged to an in- 
ternational “sabotage” plot. Half a 
dozen French-built ships have been 
the victims of similar strange fires in 
the last few years, 

Just what is at the bottom of this 
is not revealed. Perhaps the purpose 
was to secure insurance, or to remove 
from competition what are called 
“luxury” ships, enjoying big govern- 
ment subsidies—or the fires may have 
been started by strikers. Anyway, 
they should not happen—and_ they 
prove that in spite of all the boasted 
modern devices to make ships safe at 
sea, they are not safe at all. 

Jack Pickford, well known movie 
actor, died in the American hospital 
in Paris, from a breakdown. His sister, 
Mary Pickford, was told that she 
could not get to Paris from Hollywood 
in time to be at his death-bed. Douglas 
Fairbanks, while on his return from 
the Orient not long ago, visited Jack 
at the hospital. Jack’s first wife, 
Olive Thomas, died in Paris a couple 
of years ago under sensational circum- 
stances. 

If the “technocrats” in the U. S. A. 
are not able to make good their vague 
claims any better than John Dunikow- 
ski, the Polish “wizard” who fooled 
some of the smartest people in Paris 


Great Chinese Wall, at Point Where It is Pierced by Road through Chiumenekow Pa: 
Near City of Shanhaikwan—Gateway between China and Mongolia. 
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with his great “inventions,” they 
not be able to get far. Dunikow 
claimed that he was an alchemist and 
that he could extract gold from th 
sand of the seashore. 

He exhibited a complicated elect: 
chemical machine for the purpose. 
Even some scientists were taken in 
by his plausible assertions. Finally hx 
was taken into court and after failing 
utterly to produce even a trace of gold 
he was sentenced to two years 
prison and to forfeit nearly $1,000.00 
which he had cajoled out of his bach 
ers. This case has been furnishing 
good comedy for the Parisians—exc: 
of course for those who got stung 


SPAIN 

Scores of people were killed in 
risings begun at the same time in n 
parts of Spain. The revolt was s! 
ed by “the Blacks,” or extreme « 
munists, patterning after the 
soviets—the purpese being to cap! 
the government and set up the red {) 

It seems that Mexico aspires |: 
a naval power—at least on a s! 
scale. She is going to have a new fl 
of 15 naval vessels constructed 
Spanish shipyards. They are to 
mainly for the purpose of guarding | 
extended coast of Mexico. These b: 
will have high speed and will c 
machine-guns, specially for the | 
pose of catching smugglers. 

A tempest in a teapot has resi 
from a little matter of diplomatic ¢' 
quette at Madrid. Irwin B. Laugh 
the American ambassador, was i! 
ed to a dinner given by Presi«: 
Zamora to the diplomatic corps. 
found that the speaker of the Cor! 
or congress, was to rank higher t 
he did, and so he made an excus: 
stay away from the dinner. The S) 
ish government held that since 
speaker of the Cortes, under the 1: 
republican government, would 
ceed to the presidency in cas 
president died, he was entitled to ou! M 
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Of the 42,000 doctors in England my | 
2,000 are women. come 
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BROADCASTING 


We told about “The Magic Voice,” 
that novel and highly entertaining Co- 
jumbia radio script act which depends 
for its success largely upon one dis- 
tinct quality—the appeal of the hero- 
ine’s voice, in our Dec. 3, 1932 issue. 
But to refresh your mind the entire 
theme of the series is concerned with 
the glamour and charm of June Arm- 
strong’s voice, which so bewitches 
Jim Norman that he falls in love with 
her over the telephone—the medium 
by which their romance is carried on 
for many weeks. 

Elsie Hitz, one of the air’s leading 
ladies, takes the part of June while 
Nick Dawson plays the part of Jim. 
Because of the possibility that Elsie 
may become ill despite those many 
precautions, she has an understudy— 
radio’s first dramatic understudy. This 
understudy, the producers of the pro- 
gram say, is one who will be able to 
step into Elsie’s shoes and carry on 
the program without a hitch. The 
very nature of the act makes an effi- 
cient understudy necessary, because 
unlike most radio parts, June’s cannot 
be taken out in an emergency. 

All that talk about @ “czar” to con- 
trol broadcasting as Judge Landis does 
the movies seems to have been mostly 
“air castles.” 

At Washington the other day Vice 
President Curtis presented gold lov- 
ing-cups to eight radio stars who won 
the first annual radio star popularity 
poll conducted by the United Amer- 
ican Bosch Corporation. The receiv- 
ers of the cups were: Rudy Vallee, 
most popular orchestra leader; Morton 
Downey, most popular male singer; 
Jessica Dragonette, most popular wom- 
an singer; John S. Young, most popu- 
lar announcer; Ed Wynn, most popu- 
lar comedian; Richard Gordon (Sher- 
lock Holmes) dramatic actor; David 
Rubinoff, instrumentalist; and Harry 
Horlick, director of the most popular 
program in the miscellaneous class. 

Policemen in Brighton, England, 















carry pocket radio sets as regular 
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Mr. Peck—As your husband, I think you 
should show me some respectful considera- 
tion, if nothing else. 

Mrs. Peck—I do, Henry. If you weren’t 
my husband, do you think I would let you 
come to my parties? 





These tiny sets are said 

to operate as simply as a telephone. 
A new television station has been 

opened in California with one of the 


equipment. 


most powerful transmitters in the 
United States. 

The gross income of the two major 
broadcasting networks, NBC and CBS, 
for 1932 has been estimated at more 
than $40,000,000. 

With appropriate programs two of 
the big theaters in Radio City, the 
Rockefeller Center in New York, open- 
ed their doors to the public. Rocke- 
feller Center covers about 12 acres in 
the heart of New York City. Radio 
City Music Hall has a seating capacity 
of 6,200 and is called the “largest in 
the world.” The R.K.O.-Roxy theater, 
also in the Center, has only about half 
the seating capacity, but both theaters 
are modern in every way and every- 
thing connected with them is the “last 
word.” Shortly after the opening the 
newly completed Music Hall presented 
its first world-wide radio broadcast. 

A new feature on the Columbia pro- 
gram is “The Romantic Bachelor,” dur- 
ing which “the Romantic Bachelor” 
reminisces about his affairs of the 
heart. - And girls, this “romantic bach- 
elor” is actually a bachelor, they say. 
What’s his name? They didn’t tell us, 
but he’s a well-known young baritone 
of both radio and the stage. 


HIGH-HATTITUDES 


You will probably think we are jok- 
ing, but we are not, when we tell you 
that a store in Washington is advertis- 
ing men’s silk high hats at $20 and $40. 

The Pathfinder believes that the 
people ought to know about things of 
this sort. Stores do not advertise silk 
hats for $20 and $40 unless men, are 
buying them. Of course, high hats 
are now rare, even in Washington so- 
ciety. But it is an affront to decency 
when anybody can be found who will 
buy or sell hats at such luxury prices 
as these. 

Reports have been broadcast to the 
effect that “there is no depression in 
Washington.” It is true that condi- 
tions at the National capital are excep- 
tionally good—for people who depend 
on Washington for their income. This 
is due to the fact that the government 
distributes very large amounts of mon- 
ey regularly and that Washington has 
no big industries which are liable to 
leave a lot cf employees out of a job. 

Nevertheless, thousands of families 
are being wholly or partially taken 
“are of by charity, It is sad to think 
that there are still people who are 
rich enough, and uncharitable enough, 
and thoughtless enough to pay $40 for 
a high hat, when thousands in the 
same city, and millions in the same 
land are suffering for the necessities 
of life. 
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The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
reports that taxes on gasoline collect- 
ed by the various states during the 
first half of 1932 amounted to more 
than $246,600,000. 





Myth of Lost Star 


Possible explanations of the world- 
wide myth of the Lost Pleiad, a star of 
the group of the Pleiades supposed 
once to have been visible to the naked 
eye but to have vanished, are review- 
ed by Prof. William H. Pickering, of 
Mandeville, Jamaica, in a recent note 
to the Royal Astronomical Society of 
Canada. 

Greek mythology has several alter- 
native myths of this event. American 
Indians imagined seven little boys one 
of whom got homesick and faded. Aus- 
tralian natives believe that another 
star ran away with the former queen 
of the Pleiades, leaving only six. In 
the South Seas the myth is of a single 
bright star which an angry god broke 
into six parts. 

Many other primitive peoples, says 
Dr. E. E. Free, have similar myths of 
seven Pleiades reduced to six, which 
strongly suggests that a few thousand 
years ago there must have occurred in 
or near the Pleiades some real astro- 
nomical event striking enough to have 
been noticed and remembered by 
primitive astronomers everywhere. 

One suggestion in Prof. Pickering’s 
report is the sudden appearance of a 
bright new star or nova which after- 
ward faded. Another is that one of 
the 10 or 11 stars now visible to very 
sharp eyes may be a variable one 
which waxes and wanes in the course 
of centuries. Still a third suggestion 
is possible from the Pickering report 
that in his youth he could see all 11 
stars, including the seven identified 
in Greek mythology with the sister 
Pleiades. Now that he is older, he 
finds the faintest of these seven sisters 
almost impossible to see. 

Ancient astronomers or myth mak- 
ers also may have been able to see 


this faintest sister when they were 
young but not after they got old, 


which made them believe that the star 
had faded instead of their eyes. 
————______. ao 


COMMISSIONS ON COMMISSIONS 


Farmer, to Statesman—What about 
the ruinous prices we farmers get? 

Statesman—Well, we have appoint- 
ed a commission to investigate that. 

Farmer—Yes, but the complaint is 
that that commission isn’t getting any- 
where. 

Statesman—We’ll appoint another 
commission to investigate that. 

—_——_o. 

STOMACH ULCERS ON THE INCREASE 





It has recently been found that stomach 
ulcer, acid indigestion, etc., is alarmingly 
on the increase due to hyperacidity and 
wrong living. 

The RamRock Chemical Co. of Milwau- 
kee has published an illustrated booklet 
quoting many world authorities on stom- 
ach and bowel ulcers, acid conditions of 
the digestive tract in general, and also 
modern methods of treatment. Persons 


suffering of stomach ailments would be 
wise to get this booklet for it can be had 
free of charge by just writing the Ram- 
Rock Chemical Co., Drawer 1, Box 930, 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Advertisement. 











CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President and Mrs. Hoover return 
from Northampton, Mass., where they 
paid final tribute to Calvin Coolidge. 
Vice President Curtis, Chief Justice 
Hughes, and delegations from the Sen- 
ate and House were also on the spe- 
cial train which returned from the 
pilgrimage. 

Sabotage was charged but not proved 
as the cause of two spectacular fires. 
Work on the new Interstate Com- 
merce Commission building, now 
under construction in the heart of the 
city, was set back for six months, 
while many valuable plant specimens 
at Catholic University were destroyed 
at the second blaze. In each case 
night watchmen report strange men 
fleeing from the scene as the fires 
were discovered. 

Senators William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
and Hiram John- 
son, of California, 
two of the Sen- 
ate’s doughty de- 
baters and_ foes 
for a number of 
years, have one of 
the sharpest tete- 
a-tetes in the his- 
tory of that body. 
The subject was 
war debts and mo- 
ratoriums, on 
which the Senator 
from California 
accused the Sena- 
tor from Idaho of withholding vital 
information. 

A poll of the 51 senators in the 
present Congress who will return to 
the 73rd Congress shows 22 of them 
in favor of this country recognizing 
Russia. Only nine were against re- 
establishing diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet government, while the re- 
maining 20 were non-committal. 

The business of electing Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as our next president is still 
under way. The House has called 
upon the Senate for a joint session on 
Feb. 8 to count the electoral votes. 

In a special message to Congress 
President Hoover urges immediate 
ratification of the International Con- 
vention for Suppression of Interna- 
tional Trade in Arms and Ammuni- 
tion and Implements of War. 

It will cost the taxpayers $40,000 to 
inaugurate President-elect Roosevelt. 
This amount has been set aside for the 
erection of a speakers’ stand, grand- 
stand, and other details. President 
Hoover’s inauguration cost $45,000. 

Post Office Department orders the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing to 
print a 3-cent postage stamp in mem- 
ory of Calvin Coolidge. 

In preparation for moving day 
March 4, President Hoover has his aids 
burn 20 tons of personal documents 
which he will not take with him, but 








Sen. Johnson 


he still has 81 filing cases containing 
20 more tons of letters and whatnot 
to take with him. 


GOVERNMENT 


President Hoover’s reorganization 
plan is disapproved by the House ex- 
penditures committee. This means 
that the House will “veto” the plan 
and that the much needed and long- 
fought-for government reorganization 
will be left to President-elect Roose- 
velt. Both the House and Senate have 
already intimated that Mr. Roosevelt 
will be given full power to regroup 
the various overlapping departments, 
agencies, etc. 

In the first case to come under it 
the new Civil Service rule, designed 
to give women equality with men in 
government jobs, deprives one wom- 
an of a $1,260 a year office at Ft. 
Omaha, Nebr. This job was for a 
clerk-stenographer. But the new 
regulation, recently signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover, took away the right to 
specify sex in filling vacancies. The 
list was headed by a man with veteran 
preference and the woman who was 
second on the list would ordinarily 
have been selected, but red tape in the 
new rule gave it to another woman. 

With tax collections amounting to 
$1,022,880,000, the government ended 
the first half of the 1933 fiscal year with 
a deficit of more than $1,159,000,000. 

While Uncle Sam’s government was 
running in the red deeper and deeper 
last year his insular possessions enjoy- 
ed an excellent year of business, ac- 
cording to the annual report of Gen. 
F. Le J. Parker, chief of the Insular 
Affairs Bureau of the War Department. 


COURTS 


During the past year the Supreme 
Court had nearly 1,000 cases referred 
to it, many of which involved great 
constitutional questions, such as re- 
apportionment rulings, the Scottsboro 
case, the curb on prohibition agents’ 
“trapping,” etc. 

In a 15-page decision handed down 
in the state supreme court at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Justice Thomas J. Cuff settles 
the old question of who the voters 
vote for—the presidential] electors or 
the candidates themselves. In his de- 
cision Justice Cuff said the Electoral 
College was originally created by the 
governing class to take the actual elec- 
tion of a president out of the hands 
of the masses, but that the party sys- 
tem has put the matter right back into 
the hands of the people and, despite 
the language of the Constitution, it is 
the people who now elect presidents 
and not the presidential electors. He 
intimated that should the electors vote 
contrary to their party’s instructions 
they probably would be forced by the 
courts to vote according to those in- 
structions. 

A three-judge federal court at To- 
peka, Kans., rules invalid the Kansas 
Public Service Commission’s 30-cents 
per thousand cubic feet gate rate order 
designed to lower gas bills for con- 
sumers in 87 cities and communities 
in that state served by distributing 
concerns in the Cities Service Co. or- 
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Holding that the 10 Citic. 
Service distributing companies s)) 
plying natural gas could not mak, 
fair return on their investments .; 
that rate, the court permanent), 
joined the commission from enfor: 
the reduced rate. 

A decision of the U. S. Circuit Coyr; 
of Appeals at Topeka, Kans., upholds 
the conviction of Maj. Charles A, Shep- 
ard, army medical officer, for poisop- 
ing his second wife at Ft. Riley in 1929 
and the officer plans to take his «p- 
peal to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Federal Judge George Cosgrave. «f 
Los Angeles, sentences Duncan |: 
naldo, film actor convicted of falsif, 
ing a passport, to four years in feder;| 
prison and fines him $2,000. 


EDUCATION 


President Hoover’s Citizens Confer- 
ence on the Crisis in Education 
Washington, urges federal aid to pu! 
lic schools in states unable to maint: 
“reasonable standards” of educati 
because of the depression. 

A recent survey made by the Feder: 
Office of Education of city schools | 
all parts of the nation shows that th: 
total expenditures for these institu 
tions declined five per cent last yea 
alone. In some Western states schoo! 
budgets have been reduced by 15 ji 
cent, while in the South some slates 
and counties have had to trim schoo! 
expenditures by 20 per cent. The rural 
schools seem to be suffering the wors! 


BANKING 


After it had been closed for mor 
than a year, depositors flocked to th 
reopening of the Sea Island Bank al 
Statesboro, Ga. No, they were no! 
there to get their money out—the 
wanted to put more in! 

This working in a bank seems t 
offer its opportunities in spite of th: 
depression. Charles D. Boyer, cashic! 
of a Washington bank, succeeded in 
appropriating $130,233 before being 
discovered. There will be no loss t 
the bank, but the bonding compan) 
will probably have to lay off a few 
hands. Boyer blames the stock marke! 

There’s no bank failure among the 
big fellows in New York City. Th: 
Big Three—Chase National, National 
City, and Guaranty Trust Co.—closed 
the year with five billion in combined 
resources. 

Communists have been mailing !c'l- 
ters in Oregon, Washington, Utah 
Nevada and Arizona, advising deposi- 
tors that it would be wise to withdra. 
money from “your bank,” accordin¢ 
to the Los Angeles Better Americ: 
Federation. 

Sen. Carter Glass, of Virgina, po» 
sible secretary of the Treasury in [th 
Roosevelt cabinet, tells the Senate bh 
“felt authorized to say President-ele«! 
Roosevelt wants the Glass bank refor! 
bill passed.” 


ganization. 





FARMING 


By threatening to lynch the agen! °! 
an insurance company who bid, «' | 
foreclosure sale, $3,000 less than th 
mortgage, farmers at Le Mars, !: 
forced the bid high enough to preven! 
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Flapper Flo—I don’t think you should 
have given me zero for my examination in 
current events, Teacher! 

Teacher—No, I know it—but there isn’t 
anything lower. 


John A. Johnson from losing his farm 
and still being in debt for it. Three 
days later the same farmers prevented 
another foreclosure, and then served 
notice on the State Senate that they 
would appear at Des Moines to demand 
relief laws. This fight against sheriffs’ 
sales for taxes and debts has spread to 
other communities in Iowa and a 
number of other states. 

Farmers seem to be in control in 
Georgia now. Eugene Talmadge, for 
six years the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, takes the oath as governor. 
The State House and Senate are also 
in the hands of the farmers. 

The Ozarks of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas are attracting the pioneers of 
the latest “back-to-the-land” move- 
ment. Hundreds of families from in- 
dustrial centers are patching up aban- 
doned farms, erecting log cabins or 
cottages, and attempting to wrest a 
living from the rocky hills where land 
and living are both cheap. 


THE R. F. C. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, under fire in both House and 
Senate, is defended by Chairman Atlee 
Pomerene with, “When a human being 
is in distress I am not asking the why 
ind wherefore.” 

The R. F. C. complies with Repre- 
sentative Howard’s request to supply 
detailed information on loans granted. 

Receivers take over the Union In- 
demnity Co. of Louisiana, which owes 
the R. F. C. a million. 

At the end of 1932 the government’s 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
had loaned more than $1,500,000,000 to 
banks, railroads, states for relief pur- 
poses, corporations and some farmers 
in need of financial assistance. Of this 
amount more than $280,000,000 has al- 
ready been repaid. 


PEOPLE 


President-elect Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State Stimson confer on for- 
tign relations at New York. 

Prof. Normano, economics assistant 
it Harvard university, is arrested at 
the request of the German govern- 
ment. The German Department of 
Justice says Normano is really Isaac 
Lewin, former head of a German bank 
Which collapsed. Lewin is charged 
With participation in the $750,000. 
swindle, 

The late President @oolidge willed 
his entire estate, estimated at more 


than $250,000, to his widow, Grace 
Goodhue Coolidge. Mr. Coolidge had 
previously provided for his son, John, 
by establishing a trust fund for him 
at the time of his marriage. This fund 
has been estimated at $100,000. 

Gov. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, announces he will certify the 
re-election of Senator James J. Davis 
before March 4. 

Captain Eugene Regnier, the cavalry 
officer selected by Secretary Stimson 
as his military aide, has been ordered 
back to duty with troops in the Phil- 
ippines. Congress tried to deprive 
Capt. Regnier of his Army pay last 
year, saying that the Secretary of 
State was not entitled to an “aide.” 

Libby Holman Reynolds is_ the 
mother of a seven and a half pound 
boy, potential heir to the $18,000,000 
tobacco fortune left by the late Smith 
Reynolds. 


SPORTS 


Ernie Schaaf, the Boston Gob who 
is stablemate of Champion Jack Shar- 
key, got revenge for a ten-round de- 
cision against him last year by knock- 
ing out Stanley Poreda in the sixth 


round.. Schaaf threatens a break with 
Sharkey, claiming his relations with 


the champion are keeping him from a 
shot at the crown. 

The latest deal in the general shuffle 
of American League baseball talent 
brings catcher Luke Sewell to Wash- 
ington in exchange for Roy Spencer. 
Joe Cronin, the kid pilot of the Sena- 
tors, will have a lot of new faces to 
show the customers next spring. 

Harvard and Princeton will meet 
on gridiron again. Harvard charged 
Princeton played too rough and broke 
off relations in 1926. 


AVIATION 

According to a review recently com- 
pleted by the Army Air Corps the 
United States now plays fourth fiddle 
among the nations when it comes to 
strength in “purely combat air forces.” 

Airmail pilots who perform out- 
standing feats in flying the mail are 
going to be awarded medals. The Com- 
mission of Fine Arts has approved 
designs for the Airmail Pilots’ Medal 
of Honor and the Post Office Depart- 
ment will dish out the honors, 

The coveted Col. E. H. R. Green 
$6,500 trophy prize of the All-Amer- 
ican air races at Miami, Fla., is won 
by Roy Liggett, of Wichita, Kans. The 
free-for-all 30-mile speed race is cap- 
tured by Jimmy Wedell, of Patterson, 
La., with a speed of more than 305 
miles an hour. 

Uncle Sam’s fighting Marines can 
also fly. The Herbert Schiff Memorial 
Trophy, awarded annually to the naval 
squadron with the highest record for 


safe flying, is won by the Marine 
Fighting Plane Squadron 10-M, sta- 


tioned at San Diego, Cal. The winners 
have a record of more than 1,860 hours 
in the air without an accident. 


GENERAL 
The taxpayers of Prince Georges 


county, Maryland, voice strong oppo- 
sition to Gov. Albert C. Ritchie’s pro- 


a 
‘ 


posal to impose a state tax on cig- 
arettes. This would be in addition to 
the present federal levy of six cents 
on each package of 20 cigarettes. Such 
a tax was declared injurious to the 


many tobacco raisers of Maryland. 
Although Atlanta, Ga., had to resort 


to scrip to meet her municipal pay 
rolls, most cities and municipalities 
below the Mason and Dixon line start- 
ed the new year with balanced budgets 
and money in the bank. 

The Census Bureau reports that 
wage earners employed in all manu- 
facturing industries during 1931 num- 
bered something like 6,500,000, which 
was a decrease of more than 26 per 
cent from the 8,800,000 so employed 
in 1929. And the wages of those left 
on the pay rolls declined more than 37 
per cent. Figures for 1932 are not 
available yet but that year is expected 
to show a greater decline in both 
wages and employment. 

Passing the plate embarrasses unem- 
ployed in church, says Angus S. Hib- 
bard, inventor of the telephone “busy” 
signal. 


DEATHS 


Rep. Samuel A. Kendall, 73-year-old 
Pennsylvania Republican, ends his 
long political career with a .38-caliber 
pistol in his suite in the House Office 
Building at Washington. A note on 
his desk blames “grief” over the loss 
of his wife last August and of his 
favorite son, “Van,” in 1913. 

Former Sen. Guy D. Goff of West 
Virginia at his winter residence in 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Rep. Robert R. Butler, Rep. of Ore- 
gon, at Providence hospital in Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, former Gov- 


ernor Alfred E. Smith’s aid, in New 
York City. 
Gilbert Colgate, 74, former presi- 


dent and chairman of Colgate & Co. 
at New York. 
ee 


OLD DOCTOR ESCAPES SERIOUS GALL 
BLADDER OPERATION 
An old German physician, Dr. H. E. Hil- 


debrand, many years ago was severely suf- 
fering from what appeared to be a Gall 
Stone Trouble. He was frequently sub- 
ject to colic attacks, gas pains, indiges- 
tion, pain in sides, back and around the 
Liver. Rather than submit to an opera- 
tion, he decided to treat his own case. So 
successful was he in his efforts, he pre- 
scribed the same treatment to other suf- 
ferers. The amazing results they reported 
is convincing evidence of the merits of 
this preparation. Through the Dr. Hilde- 
brand’s Laboratories, 155 N. Union Ave- 
nue, Suite PF-2, Chicago, Ill., sufferers 
from Gall Stone, Gall Bladder and allied 
Liver and Stomach ailments everywhere 
may obtain a test of this splendid treat- 
ment free by writing to the above address 
at once.—Advertisement. 
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Smalltown America 
and Rural Communities 
to Save the Nation 


Speaking as an economist, at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Geographers, at Washington, 
Dr. Oliver E. Baker made this startling 
statement: 

“Migration from the village and 
farm to the city since the World war 
has brought, among other setbacks, 
such a decline in the birth-rate that 
the United States will be fortunate if 
it maintains a stationary population 
in the next 10 years. The road of our 
Nation’s destiny is now turned back 
to the village. The American people 
may find that it will be necessary to 
leave our skyscrapers empty shells be- 
fore they turn their backs again on the 
rural communities.” 

From a high source, this statement 
bears out the things which the editor 
of The Pathfinder brought out in a talk 
in New York, made to a group of ad- 
vertising men and publishers. This 
address has aroused widespread in- 
terest, because it boldly told the high- 
hat New Yorkers a lot of truths which 
they are not used to hearing. Por- 
tions of it are reprinted here, for the 
benefit of Pathfinder readers. 


I am supposed to tell you something 
about that half of the country known 
vaguely as Smalltown America. I don’t 
suppose you know much about this 
other half, since the fashion is to be 
ashamed of it. 

One of your own New York papers, 
quoting Pathfinder, says the smalltown 
is where everybody isn’t three months 
behind on their installments—where 
the wild life that stays up all night 
belongs to the cat family—where the 
editor gets results if he announces that 
he is out of potatoes—where people 
can tell all about one another by see- 
ing their wash on the line. 

Human beings are never pleased 
with themselves unless they can pick 
somebody to look down upon. Co- 
lumbia looks down on New York uni- 
versity, Cornell looks down on Colum- 
bia, Princeton looks down on Cornell, 
Yale looks down on Princeton, Har- 
vard looks down on Yale and Oxford 
looks down on Harvard. 

Sometimes I wonder why human be- 
ings shouldn’t look up once in a while, 
instead of always down. 

New York looks down on everything 
outside of New York. It looks down 
on this Smalltown America—though it 
could not exist for three days without 
it. Paris looks down on New York— 
but is glad enough to take your money 
for goods. 

Frank Woolworth, Henry Doherty 
and Walter Chrysler were all small- 
towners—and they came right to New 
York and showed you what high build- 
ings can be put up. Henry Ford and 
George Eastman were smalltowners. 
Edison, who made more inventions 
than any other human being in history, 
was a regular smalltown man. So 





were the Wright boys—those two auto 
mechanics who conquered the air for 
you when the professors in your own 
universities said it was a physical im- 
possibility and that anyone who at- 
tempted it was a fool. 

Eli Whitney, who invented the cot- 
ton gin (not a drink but a machine) 
and McCormick, who invented the self- 
binder, were smalltown products. So 





were Ben Franklin, Robert Fulton, 
Morse and DeForest—and of course 
Lindbergh. 


Will Rogers is one of our best ex- 
amples of the smalltown man who 
came to town and beat you city people 
at your own games. Ditto O. Henry. 





Main Street Can Lick Fifth Avenue Any 
Old Day in the Year. 


Rudy Vallee is just another one in a 
different line. He makes you dance to 
his tunes. Just see how high Rudy has 
risen by taking so much yeast. 

Amos and Andy are smalltowners— 
that’s why their stuff goes over so 
much better than anything you can 
get up. So are nearly the whole crew 
of radio entertainers. Their charac- 


ters are all drawn from smalltown 
life. The city produces no “charac- 
ters.” 


Gov. Roosevelt is a smalltown prod- 
uct. President Hoover of course is a 
smalltowner. So is Vice-President 
Curtis. 

Cal Coolidge is a typical smalltown- 
er; that’s why you cityites can never 
understand him. But he’s smart enough 
to come to New York and sell you New 
Yorkers his literary stuff for $3 a 
word, and help sell millions in life in- 
surance at 15 per cent commission. 
That’s better than a Hoover commis- 
sion, isn’t it? 

Coolidge knew that depression was 
coming on, just as The Pathfinder 
knew it. You called Coolidge a sap, 
but you can now see why he didn’t 
“choose to run.” Pretty cute, eh? 

Charlie Dawes is another small- 
towner; that’s why he likes his pipe 
and won’t let anybody take it away 
from him. Charlie Schwab is another. 
They’re all smalltowners—the big 
men. Most college presidents and most 
of the supreme court are smalltown- 
ers, as well as most of the cabinet and 
95 per cent of congress. 

Walter Gifford, head of the phone 
business, is a smalltowner—and be- 
lieve me he’s got your number. He 
makes the nation of 125,000,000 people 
pay him tribute. 

Walter Johnson and Babe Ruth— 
they’re smalltowners; so was Rockne. 
So are Will Hays the movie Mussolini, 
and Judge Landis the baseball dictator. 

P. T. Barnum was a smalltowner. 
He came here and made you New 
Yorkers pay big money to see a fake 


The Pathfind:; 


mermaid in his museum of living w. 
ders and curiosities. 

_ Roxie learned the show game in | 
smalltown and was then ready to | 
the New York theater, musical 
radio business by the tail and swi 
it like a dead cat. Victor Herbert y 
born in a small town in Ireland. Sou 
is another smalltowner. 

Pick the leaders in any line a 
you'll find they came from some sm. 
town—usually one you never heard of. 
Al Capone, on the other hand, is a ci! 
product. You can have him. 

Al Smith is the most striking case o{ 
a city bred man who has won grea 
eminence—but he couldn’t get into th, 
White House. If conditions had be: 
reversed and Smith had come fr 
West Branch, Iowa, while Hoover h 
been raised in the streets of New Yor} 
Smith would have been elected. 

Practically all our presidents wit! 
the exception of Roosevelt were sma!! 
towners—and the politicians never ji 
tended to let Teddy in there. No us 
telling your boy he can be presid 
some day if he was born in the big cit 
Your big cities might furnish vic 
presidents—seeing they know so much 
about vice. 

King Gillette, the man who mac 
whiskers infamous, was a smalltown 
er—born in the wilds of Wisconsin. 
Nobody but a man with typical smal! 
town ingenuity, genius and imagina 
tion would ever have thought of wrap 
ping up little pieces of tin in waxed 
paper and selling them at a dinx 
apiece for men to shave with. Such 
business was altogether too small po- 
tatoes for a city man. 

Having shown you that we can 
scarcely name a man who has gained 
great prominence in any line who was 
not born in a small town, we ar 
ready to ask: “What is there about! 
this Smalltown America which breeds 
statesmen, inventors, showmen, ente! 
tainers, merchant princes and indus 
trial magnates? 

Why does 50 per cent of America 
produce 95 per cent of its leaders’ 
There must be some fundamental pri: 
ciple involved. There must be som: 
thing in the heredity, environmen! 
water, air, food etc., that enables th: 
smalltown community to breed better 
human stock as well as better anima! 
stock. 

You cityites live in grand canyons 
of steel and concrete and have to lik« 
it; you have no choice. You burrow 
underground and under water lik: 
moles, you breathe poison fumes, you 
fester in slums and dives, your streets 
are always torn up. You are afraid of 
the dark. You have to keep having 
more and more light. You turn nigh! 
into day and day into night. You 
never see the moon and very little of 
the sun. How could such a race pri 
duce anything but lifeless robots? Ii 
posterity depended on you to keep up 
the birthrate it would be disappointed 

In the smalltown there is some !e! 
sure so that people have time to think 
things out. They don’t have to spend 
half their day getting to the office an’ 
the other half getting to the ¢ 
course. They are close to nature an’ 
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close to their job. They keep their 
feet on the ground and are not carried 
sway by passing fads, economic brain- 
storms or mass psychology. They 
don’t even know what psychology 
means, by that name—but are born 
psychologists and natural philoso- 
ohers. 

In many ways you New Yorkers are 
more insular than any Englishman, 
more provincial than the hill-billies 
themselves. Broadway is intellectu- 
ally narrower than Main street. The 
broadest thing about Broadway is the 
jokes, 


January 


Mark Hellinger, one of your own 
columnists, says this about you: “New 


York is just a tiny part of the nation. 
We residents of this town are smug, 
self-satisfied fools. We think we know 
| great dei and that anyone who 
doesn’t agree is a sap.” 

It was a New York man who said: 
“The public be damned!” Who said 
it? Of course you wouldn’t know. 
fhe Pathfinder has had to answer this 
many times, It was William H. Van- 
derbilt, president of the New York 
Central railroad. The railroads at that 
period were sitting on top of the world 
and the owners really believed that 
the feelings of the people need not be 
considered. . 

That heartless, reckless statement 
of four little words, made 50 years ago, 
is still doing damage. The people nev- 
er forget such cruel things—and as a 
result New York Central stock has 
now stink to the lowest point in its 
history. Many stocks have been tak- 
ing a drop too much. 








You cityites haven’t given Small- 
iown America a fair deal. You put 


out reports boasting about your huge 
profits. You have merged everything 
under the sun—watered the stock and 
made the public pay accordingly. 
You've made Wall Street the biggest 
gambling joint on earth. 

So many mergers have taken place 
in the baking industry for instance 
that nowadays it’s a wise cracker that 
knows its own factory.” You’ve watch- 
ed the stock ticker too much. You've 
doubled and trebled the cost of doing 
business, and you charge it all to the 
consumer, 





N S SS \ 
PS 
frawven 
—M. SF. MINS Ol tee 
As the Great Wheel of Fortune Now Turns 


Within my memory a farmer could 
pay for a self-binder with 200 bushels 
of wheat; now it takes 600. Is that a 
square deal? 

The Pathfinder considers it part of 
its mission to give the people in the 
smalltowns something to keep them 
sane and contented. It helps to make 
good citizens out of them. We only 
wish the big-bug publishers would 
take their job with equal seriousness 
and help carry on the work of popular 
education, even though these people 
may be somewhat lower in the finan- 
cial scale than the big city people. 

It took four years of civil war to 
prove that this country could not exist 
half free and half slave. It is just as 
impossible for it to continue half pros- 
perous and half needy. We should not 
look down upon any class in this coun- 


try. We better lend them a helping 
hand, We are trying to help all the 


other 1,800 million people on the globe 
—trying to raise them to a higher 
economic level—why not let this char- 
ity begin at home? 

Let’s have a better understanding all 
around. Smalltown America is not a 
geographic state but rather a state of 
mind. It doesn’t mean just farms, vil- 
lages and towns below a certain popu- 
lation. Even our biggest cities are per- 
meated with people of smalltown char- 
acteristics. They are our near neigh- 
bors everywhere. 

The depression is due to you city 
people thinking you could put it over 
on the rest of the country forever, Big 
advertising leaders told you that the 
manufacturers could go on speeding 
up their production without limit and 
all that was necessary to sell the prod- 
uct was to put on more pressure. You 
believed that. 

Advertising had progressed so far 
before the crash that a girl would 
hardly accept a marriage proposal 
from a man unless she saw the Good 
Housekeeping label on his back. 

You were told that human beings 
could be labeled and herded into class- 
es as hogs are graded in a slaughter- 
house. You were told to cultivate the 
-asiest markets, because they were the 


most profitable—that you owed noth- 
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Mrs. Peck—When you came in last night, 
Henry, you told me that you had been to 
a movie at Grand theater with Bill Dowell, 
and now I hear that it was the Metropoli- 
tan you went to. Now what have you to 
say? 

Henry—I didn’t really mean to deceive 
you, darling, but I stopped in at Bill’s 
house to test some homebrew he had made, 
and when I got here I couldn’t say “Metro- 
politan.” 


ing to the less prosperous sections or 
the less fortunate members of society. 

That was about three years ago, but 
it seems like three centuries. All your 
system, all your pressure failed utter- 


ly. Your figures were all right mathe- 
matically but you had neglected to 


take into account the human element. 
You had forgotten those people back 
home. And they went on a buyers’ 
strike. 

Your big business corporations paid 
more attention to boosting their stock 
on Wall street than to improving their 
product and reducing their prices. 
When their stock was three times as 
high as it should be they unloaded it 
on the public and let the public hold 
the bag. 

Among you, you have bankrupted 
six million people and thrown 12 mil- 
lion out of work. 

The people back home don't like 
such things; they don’t like your high- 
hattitude; they don’t like being steam- 
rollered; they don’t like being declass- 
ed. They vent their feelings in their 
votes—and it happens that they are 
numerous enough to hold the balance 
of power. 

The smalltown must be kept alive 
and thriving if the other half of the 
country is to prosper. It’s a case of 
Siamese twins and you can’t cut the 
two apart without killing both. 

The song “America” says: “I 
thy rocks and rills, thy woods and 
templed hills.” It doesn’t say: “I love 
thy great white ways, thy slums and 
“abarets.” The ideal America which 
we Americans are ready to fight for is 
this smalltown and rural America. 

Smalltown America normally takes 
up the overflow of production. Now, 
when you start damming up that over- 
flow, you get nation-wide wreckage. 

Most of our factories would have to 
close up if they had to depend on what 
the rich people eat, drink, wear and 
use up. The average smalltowner eats 
more than the city man; he has a 
healthier appetite and he wants plenty 
to eat. A lettuce leaf with a smear of 
mayonnaise on it is not his idea of 
square meal, 

Smalltown women do more of their 
own sewing, cleaning, preserving, bak- 
ing etc., than the city women. They 
are natural homemakers. They crave 


love 





(Continued on page 20) 
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Seems as if it was almost time to 
reduce the size of our money again. 

We see the Soroptimist Club is still 
active—but we haven’t learned yet 
why optimists have to be sore. 

That new-born “million-dollar” 
baby named “Social Trends” belongs 
in the 10-cent store—if anywhere. 

Albania says she is making good 
progress, aS a separate nation, under 
good King Zog—but she wishes she 
had a railroad. We might give her 
the New York Central, the Pennsyl- 
vania, or some equally good line, and 
thus kill two birds with one stone, 


q 


PRESIDENT-ELECT POWERLESS 
E ARE glad, in the interests of 
good government, that Presi- 

dent-elect Roosevelt did not accept 
President Hoover’s kindly invitation to 
share responsibility in the matter of 
the war debts etc. 

When you come to think of it, a 

president-elect has no more authority 











in governmental matters than any 
other individual citizen has. The elec- 
tion in November merely indicates 


which set of “electors” have received 
a majority vote of the people. The 
new president is not yet elected. 

The electors for each state have to 
meet and officially record the result, 
and then, as the third step, the elec- 
toral votes have to be canvassed by 
Congress at Washington. Finally the 
candidate whose electors won at the 
polls in November is declared elected. 
Even then he has to actually be in- 
augurated and take the oath of office 
before he is a full-fledged president. 

Up to that moment he has no power 
or responsibility, and he should have 
none. There can be no division of 
responsibility. 

If a president-elect, on any pretext, 
should assume any powers of the 
presidential office during the interim 
between election and inauguration and 
should die, the nation might be placed 
in a very embarrassing position, in 
some great emergency, for we would 
here have a case of a private citizen 
who had exercized powers in the name 
of the United States, without any legal 
sanction. Grave questions might then 
arise as to whether the United States 
was bound by such action. 

Our government is based on the 
principle of checks and balances. The 
powers of the president are sharply 
defined by: the constitution, the laws 
and a long line of precedents. Any- 
thing which tended in the slightest 
way to exceed those well-defined 
powers would very soon be brought 
into question. 

Congress is always vigilant in op- 
posing anything which faintly re- 
sembles an unwarranted assumption 
of powers by the White House—and 





in the end the Supreme Court, which 
is equally jealous of any innovations, 
would settle the issue by limiting those 
powers, rather than extending them. 

It is well therefore that President- 
elect Roosevelt refused absolutely to 
sanction anything which could be 
construed as exerting any powers of 
the presidential office in advance of 
his actually assuming office. In this 
particular case it might have done no 
harm—but what we must guard against 
is starting precedents which might be 
used as an excuse some time in the 
future for usurpations which might be 
disastrous to the liberties of the people. 


q 


An American oil man who was sent 
to Borneo says he “couldn’t find a 
single wild man in all Borneo.” Per- 
haps all the men who are wild are 
married. 

q 


tev. V. W. Anglin, of Marshfield, 


Ore., sends us a clipping from his 
local paper, the Coos Bay Times, 


showing that that paper reprinted as 
an editorial, without any credit, the 
original article which we published 
in Pathfinder, comparing the produc- 
tion costs and selling prices of razor 
blades and corn. 

q 


It is more and more evident, as the 
months go on, that “business ain’t what 
it used to be”—and in fact never was. 


It is a sad spectacle to see one of our 


oldest and most respected national 
magazines devoting a fourth of the 


space in one issue to puffs and boosts 
of travel—at this time when few peo- 
ple want to think of spending money 
in travel. The purpose of all these 
puffs is to secure travel advertising 
of course—but the magazine has very 
little advertising to show for all this 
misuse of space which should be given 
to matters of interest to the great ma- 
jority of its readers, instead of to 
only a few. 
q 


IS THE PRESS ‘‘SLUGGISH’’? 

R. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 

president of Columbia university, 
is always saying something—and has 
been doing it ever since anybody now 
living can remember. Generally he 
doesn’t say anything that would set 
the world afire, but occasionally he 
lets something slip which is worth 
while. 

He thinks our newspapers ought to 
have more backbone and character. 
He blames them for not assuming 
leadership, as the great newspapers 
of a generation or two ago did. He 
thinks the present-day newspapers 
are too much devoted to “frivolities 
and silliness” and that they thus lose 
a chance to do a great constructive 
work in guiding our citizenship to bet- 
ter things. 

He says: “Newspapers, like politi- 
cians, are not willing to lead, particu- 
larly on questions which are hotly 
disputed. They prefer a ‘wait-and- 
see’ policy.” 

Dr. Butler mourns for the old-time 














The 


editors, such as Horace Greeley, | 
Godkin and Charles A. Dana. ‘4 
editors of that period, he says. 
“personality” into their papers. ‘| 
expressed their views in strong 
guage, and those views were al\ 
interesting and valuable to the « 
try. People might not agree 
them always, but they would ; 
them, and they respected the wri! 
because they knew they were sinc: 
He denounced the “canned” editori 
of our day, which he says are “a bo: 

Dr. Butler has a fine tribute fo: 
newspapers of the small towns 
rural districts. These publications, 
points out, are much closer to the y 
ple than the big city dailies can 
He adds: 

“Probably the average American 
izen reads but a single paper. 1 
reader’s education in citizenship « 
pends almost entirely on one paper | 
glimpses into that larger and ny 
important world than the one in which 
he lives. It is here that the newspayj. 
in the small town and the local wee} 
ly have a heavy responsibility to bear. 
The newspaper may be the only poi 
of contact its readers have with th 
larger world. It owes them a syst« 
atic, well-informed introduction ty 
that world.” 

¢ 


The planet Mars is bone dry, says 
an astronomer. Which proves thai 
the Martians won’t be able to balance 
their budget by taxing beer. 

€ 

The harbingers of spring are begin 
ning to harbinge. The Pathfinder is 
receiving a steadily increasing supp!) 
of poems—which is a sure sign of 
spring, 

¢ 


A very high-hat advertising agen 
sends us a bunch of pictures and puf! 
matter about a new camera, and us 
us: “Is this news?” It seems we ar 
expected to publish this free publici! 
matter and devote about $500 worth o! 
space to it. We say that such hand-o 
stuff is not “news.” It is a prostituti: 
of newspaper space to use it for suc! 


-athfinde+ 





purposes. We know that our readers 
will thank us for saving them th: 


trouble of reading it, and giving th: 
matter in its place which is far mort 
interesting. 


Spiritualist, paper says that “ma 
of our leading public men are ¢ 
stantly under the influence of spiril 
Maybe they would do better if the) 
stayed sober. 

¢ 


That “Social Trends” survey, in lis! 
ing the great water powers of the la 
failed to mention the most power! 
one of all—namely, a woman’s tea! 

q 

The “mean temperature” this win! 
has been an improvement on last 
ter, according to the Weather M: 
Stull, it has been plenty mean enous! 
to satisfy us. 

€ 


It’s a good thing that Congress is 
paid on the piecework basis. 
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MARKETING 


Business is reported to be marking 
time to some extent while waiting to 
ee how the Roosevelt policies will af- 
fect things, after the new president is 
installed. Some business leaders are 
bringing pressure to bear on Mr. 
Roosevelt to induce him to name the 
members of his cabinet, so that the 











industrial and financial world may 
start figuring on what they have to 


expect. 

There is nothing to show however 
that Roosevelt intends to play the 
game of the financiers, or let them 
use him in any way. At least he is 
refusing to give them any encourage- 
ment. Everything he has indicated so 
far has been in favor of building in- 
dustry up from the bottom, rather than 
loading it up still more on top. 

Many assumed that the new presi- 
dent would favor the sales tax—and 
they are almost as much “horrified” 
to find he doesn’t as he was “horrified” 
to learn that he was expected to agree 
to it. There are many things to be 
said in favor of a sales tax. It looks 
like the simplest way to raise enough 
money to balance the budget. But the 
consumers don’t like the idea, for they 
believe this tax would be added on to 
the prices they would have to pay for 
things, which are too high already. 

Business is bound to halt somewhat 
until there is some genuine move to 
balance the federal budget, and until 
people can know what to reckon on 
in the shape of cost of operations, 
taxes etc. Secretary of Commerce 
Chapin has issued some more reports 
iiming to tell what the business pros- 
pects are for 1933, but his conclusions 
ire SO Wishy-washy that no business 
man would risk a dime on them. 

The “curve of prices” bent badly 
downward in the latter part of 1932, 
and this steady slump, after the en- 
couraging indications of last summer, 


is regarded as one of the most dis- 
appointing factors in the business 


equation. 

M. S. Rukeyser, the economist, says 
in his copyrighted forecast that Roose- 
velt’s aim is to “focus attention on re- 


storing the economic balance, rather 
than on salvaging the illusions of the 


boom period” and that the rewards 
will go to those who are courageous 
enough to go ahead and “offer better 
products for less money.” 

Dr. L. D. Weld, research expert, says 
that business men “learned a few les- 
sons during the depression of 1921” 
but that such lessons are easily for- 
gotten during times of prosperity, and 
that they were forgotten during the 
boom days of 1929. Dr. Weld thinks 
the important thing is for the country 
to make plans now so as not to be ever 
caught again as it was in 1929. 

Dr. J. P. Norton sends Pathfinder 
in explanation of his proposition, re- 
cently presented to the scientific 
world, that an “electric dollar” be 


‘reated—and that values shall be quot- 
argues 


ed in “kilowatt hours.” He 


that a kilowatt hour is a unit which 
would be stable. In that he is entirely 
wrong, as the sources of electrical 
energy are steadily being enlarged and 
this “unit” would not even be as 
stable as gold. 

All such observations are all right, 
as far as they go, but what the manu- 
facturers, business men, industrial 
workers and farmers want now is 
something which will give quick re- 
lief to the present conditions. They 
are not worrying at all about how 
they are going to spend their money 
when there is another boom, or how 
they can avoid another depression. 

Senator Capper put the case in a 
nutshell when he said on the radio 
that until the farmer receives enough 
for his products to pay his taxes, 
operating costs and interest on his 
debt, and also enough to pay off some 
of his debt, he cannot enter the mar- 
ket as a buyer. 

In one Pathfinder article we men- 
tioned 25 cents a bushel as the selling 
price of corn and 50 cents as the cost 
of production. Of course we have re- 
ceived many letters protesting against 
such figures. Naturally they could 
not hdld good for every locality and 
under all conditions. Many farmers 
say they can get no more than eight 
cents a bushel for corn. 

On the other hand B. K. Heald, of 
Byron, IIl., says we have falsified the 
facts in favor of the farmers and that 
he knows “many farmers who raise 
100 bushels of corn to the acre and it 
didn’t cost them $50 to raise it.” 

It is pretty evident that the country 
is gaining when people of all classes 
are facing the facts squarely—as these 
letters show. Having brought the dif- 
ficulties out into the light of day, ways 








are going to be found to overcome 
them. 

What the world needs is more 
starters and fewer cranks. 








One Sure Way to 
End Coughs and Colds 


Persistent coughs and colds lead to seri- 
ous trouble. You can stop them now with 
Creomulsion, an emulsified creosote that 
is pleasant to take. Creomulsion is a new 
medical discovery with two-fold action; 
it soothes and heals the inflamed mem- 
branes and inhibits germ growth. 

Of all known drugs, creosote is recog- 
nized by high medical authorities as one 
of the greatest healing agencies for per- 
sistent coughs and colds and other forms 
of throat troubles. Creomulsion contains, 
in addition to creosote, other healing ele- 
ments which soothe and hea] the infected 
membranes and stop the irritation and in- 
flammation, while the creosote goes on to 
the stomach, is absorbed into the blood, 
attacks the seat of the trouble and checks 
the growth of the germs. 

Creomulsion is guaranteed satisfactory 
in the treatment of persistent coughs and 
colds, bronchial asthma, bronchitis and 
other forms of respiratory diseases, and 
is excellent for building up the system 
after colds or flu. Money refunded if any 
cough or cold, no matter of how long 
standing, is not relieved after taking ac- 
cording to directions. Ask your druggist. 








FALSE TEETH 


Can Not Embarrass 

Most wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their teeth 
dropped or slipped at just the wrong time. 


Do not live in fear of this happening to 
you. Just sprinkle a little Fasteeth on 
your plates. Makes false teeth stay in 
place and feel comfortable. Sweetens 
breath. Get Fasteeth at any drug store. 
Send “» for trial size to Fasteeth Inc., 
Dept. >, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Get Coast to Coast 


Science has perfected a new device that gives 


your radio 10-Tube power and selectivity 
Saves tubes. Reduces interference, Improves 
tone. C. H. Smith, 9666 Candler Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., wants Home Agents and will send 
you a no-cost you @ no-cost sample, So write him today 
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chiropody. All the trade you can attend Be —— are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for training 
by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mase- 


CIVIL SERVICE 


LUABLE INFORMATION FRE 
COLU MBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COL TLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming 
more popular. The Pathfinder was the first pub- 
lication to be recognized as the “‘best medium” 
for this interesting and important study. Today, 
as for the past 40 years, it is the choice of the 
better institutions of learning. It has won its 
position by pure merit, because it is the only na- 
tional news review that is truly comprehensive 
Rate for five or more copies mailed to one address 
is one cent a copy per week. No orders accepted 
for less than 5 copies or for less than $1. Sample 
copies (one week) for introductory purposes free. 
Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 










This Week’s Ba Bargain 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 
ONLY 


Hollywood Movie Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s World 
The Pathfinder 

Each magazine for 1 year. 
THE PATHFINDER, 


We'll PAY You Money 
FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pay 
you in cash for it Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sub- 
stantial spare time income Hundreds of our rep- 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra every 
month in just this way 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint- 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily secure 
No experience is necessary—no investment required 
Write today for complete information and free work- 
ing outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry 

— — — USE THIS COUPON — —- — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

I would like to sell you some of my 

Please send me free particulars 
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SAVE 
$1.75 
Send your order to 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 








spare time 


Name 
Address 
City 














PERSONALITIES 


When President-elect Roosevelt 
moves to Washington he will find a 
number of important changes since 
his “little cabinet” days of the World 
war, and the city more beautiful— 
thanks to the efforts of his own uncle, 
Frederic A. Delano, brother of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mother. Uncle Frederic 
is chairman of the National Park and 
Planning Commission of the District 
of Columbia. 

Bishop Edwin A. Penick, D. D., of 
Charlotte, becomes head of the North 
Carolina Diocese of the Episcopal 
church, succeeding the late Bishop 
Joseph Blount Cheshire. Bishop Pen- 
ick, who is just 45, is one of the young- 
est bishops in the United States. Ex- 
cept for Bishop Stryder of the West 
Virginia Diocese, he is the youngest 
American ever to become an Episco-. 
pal bishop at that early age. 

Mary Pickford, “Our Mary” of the 
movies, was struck recently by a fall- 
ing studio lamp and knocked uncon- 
scious. But after being revived by a 
doctor she went back to work. 

Ruth Elder, the aviatrix who at- 
tempted to fly the Atlantic a couple 
times, is now vice president and an 
instructor in an aviation school in 
Los Angeles. 

Dr. Alexander Barclay, of Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., cancels the debts of all 
his patients with this statement: “Let 
all my patients take notice that they 
will never receive another bill from 
me for services rendered prior to 
Jan. 1, 1933.” 

Coach Glen S. (Pop) Warner, for 
nine years head football mentor at 
Stanford university, has resigned and 
will teach his famous “Warner sys- 
tem” to the boys at Temple university 
in Philadelphia next year. 

The American Red Cross will likely 
continue to administer relief to the 
needy and suffering. President Hoo- 
ver has reappointed John Barton 
Payne chairman of that organization 
for his 12th consecutive year. 

Mrs. Virginia Jenckers, owner and 
manager of 11,000 acres of Indiana 
farm land who was elected to the 73rd 
Congress, isn’t waiting until after 
March 4 to learn the ropes of Congress. 
She is in Washington for the short 
(lame duck) session of the 72nd Con- 
gress observing the workings of the 
House and doing all she can for the 
constituents of her district, unofficial- 
lv, of course. 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in conven- 
tion in Atlantic City names Dr. Henry 
Norris Russell, Princeton astronomer, 
as its president. 

Thirty-two-year-old Henry Eyring, 
Princeton chemist, was awarded the 
association’s annual $1,000 prize for 
“an outstanding paper” dealing with 
the union of chemistry and physics. 

This isn’t a warning. We’re just 
telling you. The last eight boy friends 
who have gone out with Margaret 
Mary Collins, 28-year-old Windy City 





miss, have been shot, either by police 


or gangsters, most of them fatally. 
Mary is described as a “blonde-bru- 
nette-redhead” because she changes 
the color of her hair as fast as her 
boy friends. 

G. F. Swift, president of Swift & 
Co. of Chicago, thinks business would 
have a better chance of recovery if 
taxes were lowered and foreign mar- 
kets broadened. “Reduced taxes,” he 
says, “would help everybody and par- 
ticularly the farmer.” 

No wonder Kay Francis is such 
a clever actress. She is the daughter 
of an actress, and 
was born at Okla- 
homa City. While 
she is one of the 
most striking and 
popular brunettes 
in motion pictures, 
she is not one of 
the “beautiful but 
dumb type.” Kay 
was educated in 
some of the best 
schools of the 
country. Her hus- 
band is Kenneth 

They like motor- 





Kay Francis 


McKenna, the actor. 
ing and boating. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is doing 
all she can to help the unemployed 
and needy. What she makes out of 
her discussion of the problems of un- 
employed on the Pond’s Program each 
Friday she turns over to charity. 

The revival of cattle rustling in some 
sections of the country has caused 
those who had put away their brand- 
ing irons to get them out again. One 
of the best known authorities on cat- 
tle brands in the United States is 
Frank L. Campbell, a real “old-timer” 
of the Southwest. For 55 years he 
has been employed by the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion. The main purpose of this organi- 
zation is to prevent the stealing and 
marketing of stolen cattle. For the 
past 35 years Campbell has been brand 
inspector for the association. And how 
this cowboy knows cow brands! He 
knows by sight more than 5,000 dif- 
ferent cow brands and without notes 
or records he can tell the owner of 
each brand and the location of his 
farm or ranch. 

Senator James Couzens, of Michigan, 
has become deeply interested in the 
plight of the 300,000 to 400,000 home- 
less boys and youths wandering over 
the country and proposes opening our 
army posts to them so they can be 
cared for and trained. 

Dr. Benjamin Cohen, new 36-year- 
old charge d’affairs at the Chilean em- 
bassy in Washington, speaks and 
translates with ease, French, Spanish, 
English, German, Italian, Portuguese 
and Russian. 

The Navy Department placed Capt. 
George W. Steele, commander of. the 
aircraft carrier Saratoga, on the re- 
tired list on Jan. 1 at the officer’s own 
request. Readers will recall that Capt. 
Steele made the trip from Germany to 
this country on the Zeppelin ZR-3, 
later christened the Los Angeles, in 


The Pathfind: r 


1923 and was for some time comma) 
ing officer of that ship which is n, 
decommissioned and stored at { 
Lakehurst Naval Air Station in \, 
Jersey. He was also commande: 
the Lakehurst station during its ea 
days and is given much credit for 
present efficiency. 

North Dakota has a woman speak: 
of its house of representatives. Sh: 
Mrs. Minnie D. Craig, wife of a sm: 
town banker, and is the first won 
in the United States to have such 
honor conferred upon her. She is 
Republican and has been a membe) 
the state legislature for the past | 
years. Her home is in Esmond. ©) 
side of politics, she likes flowers « 
music best. 

Senator-elect William G. McAd 
former secretary of the Treasury 
the Wilson administration and a s: 
in-law of the War President, who 
largely responsible for the nominati: 
of President-elect Roosevelt at Chi 
cago last summer, now voices th: 
opinion that the great Democrati 
landslide in November was nol 
party victory” but a “great progressi\: 
revolt.” It is also his opinion that th 
Democratic party is now on trial, and 
he predicts that unless the party r: 
lieves conditions it will be destroyed. 

a 
HELL 
Just what is meant by this word “he!! 
They say sometimes, “It’s cold as hell.” 
Sometimes they say, “It’s hot as hell.” 
When it rains “it’s hell” they cry, 
It’s also “hell” when it’s dry. 
They “hate like hell” to see it snow, 
It’s a “hell of a wind” when it starts 
blow. 
Now “how in hell” can anyone tell 
“What in hell” they mean by this word 
“hell”? 
This married life is “hell” they say 
When he comes in late, there’s “he!! 
pay.” 
When he starts to yell, it’s a “hell of 
note.” 
It’s “hell” when the kid you have to tot: 
It’s “hell” when the doctor sends his bi 
For a “hell of a lot” of trips and pills. 
When you get this you know real well 
Just what is meant by this word “hel! 
“Hell, yes,” “hell, no,” and “Oh hell” t 
“The hell you don’t” and “the hell you dv.” 
And “what in hell” and “the hell it is.” 
“The hell with yours” and “the hell with 
his.” 
Now “who in hell” and “Oh, hell where? 
And “what the hell do you think I care?” 
But “the hell of it is” “it’s sure as lh: 
We don’t know “what in hell” is “hell. 
—James Whitcomb Rile) 





Note: Evidently James Whitcomb Riley 
had never been to Hell, or he would hav 
mentioned it in this famous poem. He! 
is a real place, in Norway—situated abou! 


20 miles from Trondhjem. Here is a pi 
ture of the railway station.—Editor. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


OFFICIAL CARS COSTLY 


One way the government at Wash- 
ington could save a lot of money would 
be to follow the example of Canada, 
our neighbor to the north, and cut out 
practically all “official” autos. The 
incident of one high government offi- 
cial buying an auto to fit a top hat 
served to call attention to the great 
number of other official limousines of 
luxurious proportions furnished by 
Uncle Sam, even when he is going in 
the red at something like $5,000,000 a 
day. 

If you think your Uncle Samuel 
should not furnish these expensive 
cars during these “red letter” days 
write to your senators and repre- 
sentatives at Washington, not The 
Pathfinder, and tell them “what to do 
about it.” There are now more than 

















An Official Goes to Work 


30 of these expensive cars assigned to 
high officials and some even to secre- 
taries. Some individuals have two 
with government paid chauffeurs, at 
their beck and call, while some de- 
partments have three and one four. 
In the case of the departments, the 
official cars are in addition to a num- 
ber of small cars and trucks used in 
the line of business. 

Most of the official cars cost the 
overburdened taxpayers between 
£3,000 and $5,000 each. It costs be- 
tween $300 and $500 a year upkeep on 
each limousine. Government chauf- 
feurs are still paid between $1,200 and 
£1,500 a year. And each new admin- 
istration usually calls for a lot of new 
cars, especially if the old ones have 
been in use since the beginning of the 
out-going administration. 

According to custom President and 
Mrs. Hoover have canceled all social 
engagements at the White House to 
observe a 30-day period of mourning 
because of the death of former Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge. . This means 
that most of the state functions sched- 
uled at the executive mansion for the 
winter social season will not be held. 

The annual New Year’s Day recep- 
tion scheduled-for Jan. 2 was not held 
this year, the first time it has been 
missed since the Wilson administra- 
President and Mrs. 
Hoover were on their fishing vacation. 
The untimely death of Mr. Coolidge 
caused cancellation of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s dinner on Jan. 12 and the Diplo- 
matic Corps dinner on Jan. 19. Others 
lo be foregone during the 30-day offi- 


cial mourning period will be the Sen- 
ate reception scheduled for Jan. 24, 
the Supreme Court dinner on Jan. 26, 
and the House reception on Feb. 2. 
That will leave the Hoovers but three 
state functions for the remainder of 
their term in the White House—the 
Speaker’s dinner now scheduled for 
Feb. 9, the Department officials’ re- 
ception Feb. 16 and the Army and 
Navy reception Feb. 23—unless they 
try to squeeze in some of the other 
state functions during the short time 
between the end of the official mourn- 
ing period and March 4. 

President Hoover gave the White 
House newspaper correspondents a 
New Year surprise by resuming the 
press conferences with the _ boys. 
Shortly after his return from that 
memorable fishing cruise the regular 
press conference was held—the first 
one since the November election. 

Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, 
chairman of the inaugural committee, 
has announced the selection of a staff 
of helpers to work with him in plan- 
ning and directing the inaugural cere- 
monies on March 4. These include 
Frederic A. Delano, uncle of President- 
elect Roosevelt, Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, John F. Costello and H. Rozier 
Dulany, vice chairmen; Corcoran 
Thom, president of the American Se- 
curity & Trust Co., treasurer; Charles 
A. Douglas, general counsel; Hugh T. 
Nelson, executive secretary; and J. 
T. Bramhall, secretary to the general 
committee. At the same time 19 chair- 
men of sub-committees to work under 
the direction of the general committee 
were named. 

During the month of January the 
municipal government of the District 
of Columbia is selling approximately 
22,000 parcels of Washington property 
for non-payment of taxes. And that, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the largest 
number of delinquent tax sales in the 
history of the nation’s capital. 

8 See 
INVENTION VS. DISCOVERY 

“Is there any difference between in- 
vention and discovery?” 

“Yes, a whole lot. For 
silk stockings were invented in 
17th century—but they weren’t 
covered until the 20th.” 

a 
MAGAZINE CIRCULATION DWINDLING 

Formerly the number of people who 
read a copy of a magazine or paper aver- 
aged from three to five. A survey recently 
made indicates that this average is now 
running between five and 10. One rea- 
son is that people are not so busy and 
hence have more time to read than in 
those flush days—and a better reason is 
that they are economizing on their sub- 


instance, 
the 
dis- 


scriptions to papers and magazines and 
are giving up many of them. 
Every copy therefore has to do more 


duty now. Don’t waste your Pathfinders; 
there is not an issue that doesn’t have in 
it a great number of things which are of 
permanent interest and value. Pass your 
copies out and let others get the benefit 
of them. Or better still, keep your copies 
for future reference and have three of 
your friends put on our subscription list— 
all three a whole year for only $2. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C.—Adv. 
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IF YOU HAVE $500 


or more each month you can invest by mail 
in our successful association and earn the 
highest rate consistent with sound business. 
Unbroken dividend record. 










BUILDING &@ LOAN ASSOCIATION 
ALLEN BLDG., . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 


Under State Supervision 


Name . 


Address 


UKULELE. 
Tretted pages 


INEY.J 
name and address. WE TRUST 
YOU with 24 packs of Garden 

Seeds to sell at 10c each. Remit 
i send Ukulele and Instruc- 


ay in5 minutes. No more 
388 in Big Prizes. 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience . No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 








ALL FAVORITES 





Here we offer you America’s favorite magazines in 
clubs with The Pathfinder at the lowest prices ob- 
tainable. Each magazine for one a 


CLUB NO. 043 UB NO. 046 


Collier's yy an. - s Home $ 
Woman's Home Companion .00 
Companion Country Home 


The Pathfinder The een capa 


CLUB NO. 044 ~~ CLUB NO. 047 
American Mag. $ Collier" s oe 
Country Home Country Home 2. 75 
The Pathfinder The hatte 

CLUB NO. or LUB NO. 048 


Better Homes *«$ Collier's s WwW eekly ¢ 

Gardens 3. Better Homes & 3. 00 
American Mag. Gardens 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


Check the club you want and mail this ad 
your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. c. 


WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


Why is inauguration day on the fourth of 
March 

Does the Queen honey-bee have a sting? 

Is it unlawful to destroy U. 8. coins? 

Why don’t Indians have beards? 

Who coined the phrase ‘‘entangling alliances’’? 

Why are there no national legal holidays? 

How can flies walk on ceilings? 

If the President resigned to whom would he 
hand his resignation? 

How did the barber pole originate? 

Is a pair of twins two or four persons? 

Can a Constitutional Amendment be repealed? 


Can you answer these popu- 
lar questions without hesi- 
tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
confidence and promptness? 
Or. like most folks. have 
you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that George 
W. Stimpson, editor of 
Pathfinder’s famous Ques- 
tion Box, wrote “Nuggets 
of Knowledge.”’ It is a vast 
the net result of years of re- 
search, condensed into 427 pages and painstakingly 
indexed for ready reference. You need not do with- 
out it any longer—send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of 
Knowledge” will be sent postpaid by return mail and 
your Pathfinder subscription extended one full year 

— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- —- —- 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’ postpaid and The 


Pathfinder one year to 


with 








storehouse of data 


Name 


St. or R. F. D. 


Post Office . 
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SCIENTIFIC 


OUR OYSTERS THREATENED 

According to the Washington Acad- 
emy of Sciences the racial purity of 
American oysters, famous all over the 
world for their unsurpassed quality, 
is threatened by the introduction of 
the Japanese oyster. The Japanese 
oyster belongs to a slightly different 
variety and scientific experts say it 
has a flavor inferior to the American 
bivalve. 

Experiments have shown that the 
Japanese oyster and the American 
oyster can interbreed, so that the in- 
troduction of even a few of the orien- 
tal variety may be followed by the 
creation of a hybrid oyster race which 
may spread throughout the American 
oyster beds. 

The reason for wanting to introduce 
the Japanese oyster is said to be that 
it grows faster than the American 
variety, and oyster beds can be dredged 
sooner after planting. Our commercial 
oyster interests are reported to be 
willing to sacrifice the world-famous 
flavor and quality in the American 
product in order to obtain the ad- 
vantage of quicker growth. But sci- 
entific oyster experts are opposed to 
it. They think the superior flavor of 
the pure-bred American oyster should 
be preserved. 


THE POOR BLIND FISH 

City engineer L. H. Scott, of Okla- 
homa City, recently found eight blind 
fish in an old tunnel in that city. The 
fish had been hatched in the conduit 
which had been closed for two years. 
Since they were born and reared in 
the dark where they had no need for 
eyes, those organs didn’t develop. 


BEDS BEFORE CHAIRS 

The bed is the ancestor of the chair. 
Such is the conclusion of Dr. Walter 
Hough, head curator of anthropology 
of the Smithsonian Institution. He 
bases his conclusion on a systematic 
study of primitive furniture and primi- 
tive human postures. 

Civilized man’s tendency to sit on 
beds, thus spoiling their contours to 
the distraction of the housewife, is 
cited by Dr. Hough as a possible habit 
survival out of the prehistoric past. 
When the human organism developed 
an upright posture, he claims, this 
radical change made necessary vari- 
ous other posture adaptations which 
were unknown to quadrupeds, but 
which have become functional and 
have eventually developed into physi- 
eal instincts. 

His study of the furniture of the 
most primitive “houses,” says this au- 
thority, shows that rest was the prime 
motive. First appeared the rudiments 
of the bed when man learned to inter- 
pose some buffer between his body 
and the hard, cold ground. At first 
the bed was only a pile of furs, grass 
or leaves. Then came the banquette, 
a raised pile of earth, upon which the 
family lounged and slept. And the 








banquette was the forerunner of both 
beds and benches in some parts of the 
world. The chair made its first ap- 
pearance in the form of a throne, 
either as the seat of a king or a god. 
From this it presumably descended, 
through various gradations, to become 
a common article of furniture. 


COSMIC RAYS STILL MYSTERY 

At Atlantic City recently Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan, of the California Institute 
of Technology and Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, of the University of Chi- 
cago, two of the country’s outstanding 
“authorities” on cosmic rays, debated 
on the subject for about three hours 
and still cosmic rays are as much of a 
mystery as they ever were. 

Dr. Millikan argues that cosmic rays 
are photons or “bullets” of light. Dr. 
Compton says they are electrons, high- 
ly charged particles of electricity. 
Each backs up his theories with photo- 
graphs, charts and detailed arguments. 
But the debate was a draw; there was 
no decision, in fact. So we are left 
to make our own choice or decision 
as to what these mysterious rays are 
until some scientist proves definitely 
just what they are and where they 
come from. 


RECLAIMED OIL BEST 


It is now claimed that reclaimed oil 
is a better motor lubricant than new 
oil. Of course the petroleum people 
don’t like anyone to throw such a 
bombshell into their business, but a 
report read to the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in New York recently ad- 
vanced conclusions that dirty oil 
drained from auto crankcases and 
cleaned properly makes a far more ef- 
ficient motor lubricant than new oil. 

This report, prepared by the society’s 
lubricating committee’s chairman, Wil- 
liam F. Parrish, and Leon Cammen, 
says new oil contains a quantity of 
sludge which holds back lubrication, 
while the old oil, properly filtered and 
cleaned, will increase motor power, 
reduce gasoline consumption and ef- 
fect a big saving in oil cost. 


COMET HIT SOUTH CAROLINA 


In a joint paper Dr. F. A. Melton 
and Dr. William Schriever, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, report to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in convention at At- 





+t 






Young Man—I came to tell you, sir, that 
I want to marry your daughter. 

Old Man—T hat doesn’t surprise me, my 
boy. I wanted to marry her mother when 
I was your age. 








% The Pathfindey 


lantic City their discovery that a eijn) 
comet apparently hit the earth in 

is now South Carolina a million ) 

or more ago. 

Scars of this meeting betwee) 
earth and a comet about 400 mil 
diameter were first observed on a: 
plane mosaic map made by Dr. Me! 
in 1930. The two scientists have s 
recorded more than 1,500 of 
scars, Which are elliptical cra 
formed in the earth in that portio 


South Carolina forming the co 
plain bounded on the south by 


Savannah river and on the nort! 
Cape Lookout. 

While some of the craters are 
miles long, they all average more 
half a mile. The Oklahomans c| 
they were unmistakably made 
meteors, a whole flock of meteors 
as only a comet’s head could carry 


ATLANTIC COAST SAGGING 

Dr. William Fitch Cheney, jr 
Connecticut Agricultural College, \ 
about to frighten the American A 
ciation for the Advancement of S: 
ence out of holding any more cony: 
tions at Atlantic City or on the Atlanti 
coast. Measurements, Dr. Cheney t 
the convention, show that Portlan 
Me., and Charleston, S. C., are rising 
from seven to 15 inches a centur\ 
while Boston, New York, Atlantic Cit: 
Philadelphia and Baltimore are sin! 
ing at the rate of 3% to 11 inches ev: 
100 years. At this rate he figures N 
York will be a mile under water i 
million years—if the sinking kee) 
up. But he admits there may be cycles 
of rising and sinking. 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Soldering has been found to be one 
of the ancient arts. It was used to 
stop up holes and seal joints during 
the 11th century. 

Neither is asbestos a modern inven- 
tion. This fire-resisting fabric was 
used in ancient Rome. 

One of the night features at th 
Chicago World’s Fair will be illumi- 
nated pictures cast in the clouds by) 
electricity. 

Ivory combs and stone cosmetic jars 
of 3700 B. C. have been unearthed in 
Northern Iraq by an archaeological! 
expedition working there under th 
joint auspices of the University 
Pennsylvania Museum and the Am 
ican Schools of Oriental Research. 

According to Prof. W. R. Coe. 
Yale, oysters usually prefer to be fathe! 
one year and mother the next, but the) 
can be father and mother simultan: 
ously. They are bisexual. 

Studies at the Yale School of M: 
cine show that large parts of the hu 
man brain can be removed by surger) 
without seriously handicapping tl 
normal pursuits of an individua!. 

By means of short radio waves Pro! 
F. L. Hopwood, of the University 
London, claims he can cook the whit 
of an egg and leave the yolk entire!) 
raw, or he can hard-boil the yolk | 
side the totally uncooked white. 
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AVIATION 


—— 

Army Air Corps officials apparently 
don’t think there is a depression and 
Uncle Sam hasn’t balanced that budget 
yet. They have plans to spend in the 
frst six months of this year some 
¢11.500,000 for 238 new military air- 
planes of the latest design. But accord- 
ing to Brig. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, 
chief of the corps, “these new planes 
will be second to none in the world.” 

fhe accompanying sketch shows one 
of the army’s latest war birds in flight. 
It is a Curtiss “Shrike” all-metal mon- 











oplane of the attack variety. It bris- 
tles with five machine guns, and be- 


sides the pilot, it carries an extra gun- 





A Modern War Bird 


ner in the rear cockpit. So these 
stream-lined air buggies can fight as 
well as fly. 

Van Every Edwards, Washington 
inventor, has just obtained patents on 
his “Storm King Aircraft,” something 
revolutionary—if it works. It con- 
sists of a series of long cylindrical 
tubes arranged in a circle. Helium in 
these tubes, the inventor claims, will 
lift the ship and help it brave the 
worst of storms. A propeller in the 
center of the circle of tubes will fur- 
nish the propelling force while regu- 
lar airplane wings and tail controls 


will facilitate maneuvering. It’s still 
in the model stage. 
When Primo Carnera, the Italian 


Alp of the prize ring, wants to go 
places by airplane he has to pay dou- 
ble fare because he can’t squeeze into 
a single seat. 

The Coast Guard’s big rescue flying 
boat Arcturus was forced down in the 
Atlantic off Florida south of Sebastian 
Inlet recently and damaged. 

Those Germans can fly. While a to- 
ial of more than 6,420,000 miles were 
flown in the scheduled air traflic in 
that country last year there were only 
three accidents. And bad weather was 
given as the cause of two of those. 

Despite the depression the air trans- 
port business developed rapidly dur- 
ing 1932. In fact, there was consider- 
able advancement in all branches of 
fiving. 

During that year the 
made 18 transatlantic crossings to 
South America. Amelia Earhart Put- 
ham flew the Atlantic solo and estab- 
lished a new transcontinental air rec- 
ord for women. Maj. Jimmy Doolittle 
Set a new world’s speed record for 
land planes by flying 296 miles an 
hour. James Haizlip established a 


Graf Zeppelin 


transcontinental record of 10 hours 19 
His wife, 


minutes Mae Haizlip, es- 


tablished a new speed record for wom- 
en by driving her plane more than 252 


miles an hour. 
Capt. James Mollison, the plucky 
Englishman, made the first westward 


solo flight across the north Atlantic. 
And his wife, the former Amy John- 
son, set a new record from London to 
Cape Town, South Africa. 
oe 


PROCESSIONAL 1933 


President Hoover said last fall he 
thought a good poem was what the 
nation needed. Now Bishop William 
r. Manning has discovered a poem he 
thinks “will strike exactly that note 
which we now need to hear in the 
hearts of our people all over the coun- 
try.” This poem which the Bishop read 
to his congregation from the pulpit of 
the Cathredal of St. John the Divine in 
New York as his New Year’s message 
is the work of Leigh Mitchell Hodges 
and entitled “Processional 1933.” It 
follows: 


Lord of the light unfading 
From day to reborn day; 
God of the worlds brocading 
This planet’s nightly way; 
Master of hope, and builder 
Of life’s immortal span, 
Now, when the days bewilder, 

Thunder again to man. 


Out of the hundred nations 
On which our nation stands; 
The toil and tribulations 
Of many times and lands, 
Give us the ancient vision, 
The dauntlessness to slay 
This ghost of indecision 
That holds the sun at bay. 


We who have weathered cften 
Abandonment of dreams, 
Turn us from dreads that soften 
To daring that redeems. 
Strike, from Thy holy tinder, 
A spark to light the fires 
Whose sweep no fear can hinder, 
While man to Thee 


aspires. 


Wake in our hearts the 
That pioneered the wild; 

Spur us to swift demurrage 
For promises defiled 

By selfish dreams that swallowed 
With sordidness our deeds; 

By foolishness that hallowed 
4 horde of phantom needs. 


courage 


As when, to Bethlehem sleeping, 
The hosts of Heaven did sing 


A balm for want and weeping, 
Let now the earthways ring 
All valiantly the passing 
Of doubt’s impeding wraith; 
Of bravery’s new massing, 
“O ve of little faith!” 
a 
KNOW ANY LARGER? 

The largest billboard in the world 
is said to be the fence surrounding 
the Fox movie lot. Every inch of it 
carries in box car letters some sort of 
a blurb about Fox pictures or stars. 


a ge 


People have apparently learned not 
to imbibe what they do not know the 
contents of. According to Dr. J. M. 
Doran, commissioner of industrial al- 
cohol, wood alcohol poisoning caused 
only 12 deaths last year, compared 
with 75 in 1931 and 250 in 1930. 


| 





Gray Hair 


Best Remedy is Made 
At Home 


To half pint of water add one 
ounce bay rum, a small box of Barbo 
Compound and one-fourth ounce of 
glycerine. Any druggist can put this 


up or you can mix it at home at 
very little cost. Apply to the hair 
twice a week until the desired shade 
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QUESTION BOX 








When do newly elected Congress- 
men take their seats? 

The terms of office of the new mem- 
bers of the 73rd Congress who were 
elected last Nov. 8 will start on March 
4. They will take their seats on the 
first Monday in December at the first 
session of the new Congress unless 
Mr. Roosevelt calls a special or extra 
session after his inauguration. Any- 
way, they will take their seats at the 
first session of the 73rd Congress, 
whether it be regular, special or extra. 
The 20th or “lame duck” amendment 
changing the inauguration date from 
March 4 to Jan. 20 and the date of con- 
gressional terms from March 4 to Jan. 
3 has already been ratified by a num- 
ber of states, but not the required 
three-fourths or 36 states. It is ex- 
pected, however, that three-fourths of 
the state legislatures will ratify it be- 
fore the 1937 inauguration. 


What animal was first domesticated? 


It is supposed the dog was the first 
animal domesticated, although some 
scientists and historians think possi- 
bly pigs and sheep were partially do- 
mesticated about the same time. 


Was George Washington a church 
communicant? 

The Father of His Country was a 
communicant of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, The record of his bap- 
lism on April 3, 1732, is preserved. In 
Truro parish, which includes Mt. Ver- 
non, he was a vestryman. Pohick 
church was built from his own plans 
and under his supervision. He was 
also a vestryman of Christ Church, 
Alexandria, where he had a pew. 


Is Mata Hari the practice of self 
slaughter by orientals? 

No. Hara-kiri (ha-ra-kee-ree) is the 
common name applied to self-destruc- 
lion or “honorable death” by suicide 
of the Japanese. Mata, Hari was a cel- 
cbrated figure, a dancer, who was ac- 
cused and executed as a German spy 
during the World war. 


What is a pinto? 

The term “pinto” is generally used 
lo designate the color of the coat of a 
horse of mixed color. A mottled, pie- 
bald or milk and cider animal is 
spoken of as a pinto. 


What is a light year? 

A light year is the distance traversed 
by light in one year, which is more 
than 63,000 times greater than the dis- 
tance between the earth and the sun. 
It is a linear unit used especially in 
measuring the vast distances between 
fixed stars and our planet, the earth. 


Do Congressmen receive extra sal- 
ary during extra sessions? 


No. U. S. senators and representa- 
lives now receive a salary of $9,000 a 
year and senators are allowed $9,160 
and representatives $4,580 for clerk 
hire, etc. They are paid regularly each 








month the year round whether Con- 
gress is in session or not. No matter 
how many extra or special sessions 
they are called into during any year 
they do not get any extra salary. 


Who was the goddess of music? 

In Greek mythology, Euterpe, one 
of the nine muses, was peculiarly the 
goddess of music. She, like the other 
muses, was a daughter of Jupiter. 


Which is larger, Canada or United 
States? 

The Dominion of Canada is larger 
than the United States. The area of 
the United States is about 3,026,790 
square miles; that of Alaska, 590,885, 
making a total area of 3,617,675 square 
miles. Canada has an area of 3,729,665 
square miles, or 111,990 square miles 
more than the United States proper 
and Alaska combined. 


Is England in Europe? 

The British Isles are regarded as a 
part of Europe and the inhabitants of 
these isles are Europeans, 

What is Gov. Ritchie’s religion? 

Gov. Albert C. Ritchie, now serving 
his fourth consecutive term as chief 
executive of the state of Maryland, is 
an Episcopalian. 


What is a pound of gold worth? 


A pound of gold is worth about $250. 
A ton of the “yellow dust” is worth 
nearly $500,000. And an ounce of gold 
is still worth $20.67. 


Where is the tallest building in the 
United States? 

The Empire State Building in New 
York City is the tallest building in 
America. In fact, it is the tallest man- 
made object in the world. It is 266 
feet higher than the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris. Its 85 floors of office space rise 
to a height of 1,058 feet—12 feet higher 
than the very tip of the Chrysler 
Building, its nearest rival. From that 
point the combination mooring mast 
and observation tower goes up 190 
feet—the equivalent of 102 stories in 
all. The tip of the building is just 72 
feet less than one-fourth of a mile 
from the street. 


How many Jewish governors are 


there? 

There are five Jewish governors in 
the United States, as a result of the No- 
vember election. They are Herbert 
H. Lehman, of New York; Henry Hor- 
ner, of Illinois; David Scoltz, of Flori- 
da; Arthur Seligman, of New Mexico, 
and Julius L. Meier, of Oregon. 


How are the bones of canned salmon 
softened? 


The bones of canned salmon are 
softened by the great heat they are 
subjected to during the canning proc- 
ess. They are not softened by oils or 
chemicals, as sometimes suposed. 


What is a “netting” needle? 
The netting needle or shuttle was 
very common in the 18th century. 


Women used the dainty tool in making 
a kind of narrow lace known as net- 
When 


ting. the craze first struck it 
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Skipwith—There ought to be a las 
Cutajar—T here probably is one alread) 


was more or less a pastime, and an 
pensive one, for the netting need|e, 
were fancy and expensive. Later | 
needies became less elaborate « 
many women made all their cwn la 
We see few netting needles in oper: 
tion today because few women know 
how to operate them. The knitting 
needles have taken the place of netting 
needles. 


What presidents were Masons? 


The following presidents of 
United States were members of 
Masonic order: George Washirgto 
James K. Polk; Andrew Jackson: 
James Buchanan; Andrew Johnson: 
James Garfield; William MeKinle\ 


Theodore Roosevelt; William H. Taft 
and Warren G. Harding. President- 
elect Franklin D. Roosevelt is a m«¢ 
ber of that order. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


ARKANSAS 
Nickname—‘Bear” or “Bowie.” 
Motto—Regnant Populi (The Peop! 
Rule). 

State flower—Apple Blossom. 

Area—53,335 sq. mi. (26th in rank 

Population (1930)—1,854,482 (34.7 | 
sq. mi.; 4 negro). 

Illiteracy—Native white 3.8; nez: 
16.1. 

Settled—1685. 

Entered Union—1836. 

Capital—Little Rock (Pop. 79,000 

Largest City—Little Rock. 

Government—tThe general assem)! 
consists of a senate of 35 members 
and a house of representatives of 1!) 
members. Represented in Congress })) 
twosenators and seven representatives. 

Governor—J. M. Futrell (Dem 
term 2 years; salary $6,000. 

Products—Corn, wheat, oats, pot:- 
toes, cotton, tobacco, fruits, livestock 
timber, petroleum, lead, manganes 
bauxite, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential e|: 








tion Democrats polled 189,602 votes 
and Republicans 28,467.  Electo 
vote—Democrat 9. 

a segidiennnnenig 


The “world’s largest roller dam” |» 
nearing completion in the Mississi)))) 
river at Davenport, Ia. 
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Always Tell the Truth 


Ah, what a gem of a book was “‘Red- 
path’s Ready Reckoner and Business 
Guide”! In it we find wise counsel 
which many people would do well to 
follow today. The reader was told 
plainly that honesty is the best policy, 
and he was warned not only to avoid 
setting caught on any trickery played 
on him by others but also not to try 
any such skulduggery himself. 

Our illustration is an exact repro- 
duction of one of the excellent en- 
cravings in this famous old work. It 
shows a hardware store in full blast. 
Anyone can readily see that this is not 
a scene of the present day, ee there 





A hardware store really had hard wear 
those days. 


are at least two cash customers in the 
store, and three clerks in sight. Such 
a thing could not be found in our time 
anywhere in the United States. 

This illustration went with an ar- 
licle in the book telling people that 
they should not misrepresent goods. 
The customer in the foreground seems 
fo be purchasing a hack-saw or a 
meat-saw. The clerk might naturally 
be tempted to misrepresent this article 
and say it was a one-man saw for 
felling giant redwoods—but this won’t 
do. He better tell the truth—if he can 
tell it when he meets it. 

This customer is a good customer. 
ltis proved by his clothes—which are 
neat if not gaudy. His pants are kneed 
a littlk—but those were the days be- 
fore creases were required. He is 
wearing his derby—which is his dress 
hat, for going to town. The patronage 
of a man of this type is well worth 
cultivating. 

We hope the clerk will make the 
sale—and he will probably do it if he 
remembers the rule and doesn’t try 
lo make this customer buy a meat-saw 
when what he really wants is a 
buck-saw. 

ee on a 


BERYLLIUM’S FAULT FOUND 


Conquest of the stubborn brittleness 
of the metal beryllium, so that it may 
become as useful in industry as is 
promised by its exceptional strength 
and lightness, is implied by a recent 
report to the Institute of Metals, 


Great Britain, by H. A. Sloman. Beryl- 
lum is the world’s lightest useful 


netal, even lighter than aluminum. It 
nay be made as hard and strong as 


steel, possibly stronger. Ores of 
beryllium are not scarce and there is 
no great difficulty in extracting it. 

The reason why it has been little 
used is that it usually is almost as 
brittle as glass, so that an article like 
a beryllium airplane wing would break 
into fragments if struck with a ham- 
mer or if the airplane happened to hit 
a bird. Even the purest beryllium 
shows this brittleness, as do the ma- 
jority of alloys consisting chiefly of 
beryllium. It now has been discov- 
ered that the fatal brittleness is not 
really the fault of the beryllium but is 
caused by tiny films of a chemical 
compound of beryllium with oxygen, 
produced accidentally when the metal 
is melted or worked. 

Like other metals, pure beryllium 
consists of billions of tiny metal crys- 
tals mixed together to form the metal 
mass. In ordinary ductile metals, such 
as aluminum or copper, these crystals 
touch each other and stick together, so 
that the metal mass does not come 
apart readily. In ordinary beryllium, 
however, the tiny films of the oxygen 
compound get between the crystals of 
the pure metal and separate them. 
Then the mass breaks easily or even 
falls into powder. 

What now must be accomplished is 
to devise some cheap and practicable 
way to keep the fatal films from form- 
ing between the metal crystals. If this 
can be done beryllium probably may 
be made as strong and ductile as other 
metals, without losing its other use- 
ful properties. 





NAME O’HOWLS 





Mrs. MARY CHRISTMAS lives al 
Racine, Wis. 

H. J. CATERER operates a resort 
patronized by the folks of Boulder, 
Colo., when they wish to throw a 
party. 

Mr. DRYBREAD operates a bakery 
at Longmont, Colo., but his bread 
isn’t like his name. 

At Pleasanton, Tex., PHILLIP MIT- 
TANCK runs a filling station and on 
his sign underneath his name he has 
it spelled out this way “FILL-UP-MY- 
TANK.” 

In Silver Creek, N. Y., 
are undertakers. 

JUSTICE & JUSTICE 
at law in Athens, Tex. 

Add marriages: Henry SHEDD and 
Mrs. D. BARNES at Las Cruces, Tex., 
and Ed SNOW and Bessie BLIZZARD 
at Cattaraugus, N. Y., while in San 
Antonio, Tex., J. E. GOODNATURE 
and Mable GOODNATURE seek a di- 
vorce, 


HOLE & Son 


are attorneys 


oor oe 


Relief hand-outs in some parts of 
Illinois are so attractive that miners 
are said to be accepting unemploy- 
ment relief in preference to work in 
the coal mines. All of which has caus- 
ed the Marissa, Ill., Commercial Club 
to charge Supervisor Gus J. Kunze, of 
Marissa, with being so generous with 
his relief that two operators are un- 
able to man their mines. 
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Sleep Fine 


Avoid Kidney Acidity 


Thousands suffering and losing energy 
from Getting Up Nights, Backache, Stiffness 
Leg Pains, Nervousness, Acidity or Burning, 
caused by poorly functioning Kidneys or Blad 
der, should use Cystex (pronounced Siss-tex) 
specially prepared for these troubles. Works 


fast, circulating through 
utes. Only 75ce 
fix you up or 
ty package, 


New Adding Machine, 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts, multiplies, and divides 
like $300 machine— yet it costs only 
$2.50. Weighs only 4 ounces. Not a 
toy — guaranteed for lifetime. Per- 
fectly accurate, lightning fast. Sells 
on sight to business men, storekeep- 
=. rs - yee use figures. 
rite at once for Free 
Sample Offer and Mon- AGENTS 
ey-Making Plan. 100% Profit! 
C. M. CLEARY, Dept. — Monroe St., Chicago 


System in 15 min 
at druggists. Guaranteed to 
money back on return of emp- 

















Be independent. Earn AT HOME 
.000 annualty. We guide you 
step by step-- furnish all text me 
terial, including fourteen- volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terme. Get 
our valuable 64-page ‘‘Law Guide™ 
and ““Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1393-LA, Chicage 
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GOOD DINING ROOM MOTTO 

The following little poem, if printed 
on a board and hung up in the dining 
room, ‘makes a very appropriate 
motto: 





Eat slowly; only men in rags, 
Or gluttons deep in sin, 
Mistake themselves for carpetbags 
And tumble victuals in. 


These lines were written by Sir 
Walter Raleigh—but not the noted 
colonist, statesman and poet you think. 
The author of the above was a pro- 
fessor of English at Oxford university 
in England. 


READ THE LABELS 

“Read the label” is to have a new 
meaning for housewives because a 
number of manufacturers of canned 
vegetables have informed the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that they are 
planning to show the quality of their 
products on the label. The quality 
will be stated in terms of grade stand- 


ards developed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: “Grade A 


(fancy)”; “Grade B (extra standard 
or choice)”; and “Grade C (stand- 
ard.” Sub-standard products must be 
labeled in accordance with provisions 
of the Food and Drugs Act. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has been making extensive 
tests of the quality of canned fruits 
and vegetables, and official grades have 
been promulgated for canned corn, 
canned peas, and canned tomatoes. 
Tentative grades have been issued for 
canned beets, lima beans, pumpkin, 
sauerkraut, snap beans, spinach, suc- 
cotash, tomato pulp, and grapefruit, 
and the bureau now has under test and 
consideration grades for canned apple- 
sauce, asparagus, carrots, mushrooms, 
okra, pimentoes, plums, and sweet- 
potatoes. 


The grades are based upon color, 
taste, consistency, drained weight, and 
other tests of actual value. Require- 
ments of the United States grades for 
canned tomatoes are typical. Thus 
“U. S. Grade A (Fancy) Tomatoes” 
are select tomatoes which are whole 
or almost whole, are of uniformly good 
red color, are practically free from 
pieces of skin, cores, blemishes, and 
other defects, possess the typical flavor 
of naturally ripened tomatoes, and 
score not less than 90 points when 
scored on the basis of a system de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


“U.S. Grade B (Extra Standard or 
Choice) Tomatoes” are tomatoes 
which are whole or in large pieces, 
red and practically free from under- 
colored parts, pieces of skin, cores, 
blemishes, and other defects, possess 
a desirable flavor, and score not less 
than 75 and not more than 89. “U.S. 
Grade C (Standard) Tomatoes” are 
tomatoes which need not be whole 
but consist of fairly large pieces, are 





reasonably free from under-colored 
parts and from pieces of skin, cores, 
blemishes and other defects, possess a 
fairly good flavor, and score not less 
than 60. 


SAVE OLD TIES 

Frugal housewives can salvage many 
a discarded necktie by using correct 
methods for cleaning and pressing ties 
at home. According to Lois Holder- 
baum, Washington State college ex- 
tension clothing specialist, even neck- 
ties that are badly soiled and wrinkled 
can be made to look almost new. That 
flat, pressed look which characterizes 
sO many renovated neckties can be 
avoided by using the right equipment. 

Neckties can be cleaned by simply 
dipping them in a good cleaning sol- 
vent. Such a solvent can be purchased 
at any filling station—but don’t use 
any of the poisonous ones. If the tie 
contains food spots which do not 
come out, slip a pad of cloth inside 
the tie and sponge the spot with warm 
water. This spot should be sponged 
dry with a towel as quickly as possible 
to avoid the appearance of a ring. 
After being dipped in the cleaner 
again, the tie should be thoroughly 
dried, preferably out doors. 

For proper pressing a necktie press- 
ing board is needed. One can easily 
be fashioned out of a thin piece of 
board. It should be so fashioned that 
it will easily slip inside the tie. Al- 
lowance should also be made for some 
padding. 

The finish on many ties is marred 
by applying the iron directly to the 
tie. After the tie board has been in- 
serted, the tie should be pressed with 
the use of a dry cloth between the 
iron and the tie. If the tie is badly 
wrinkled sponge with a damp cloth 
and press with dry cloth. 


FOR SAFE PORK 


Government experts have found that 
the danger of trichinosis, the disease 
caused by trichinae, the parasites 
sometimes found in pork, can be elim- 
inated by two means—thorough cook- 
ing or thorough refrigeration over an 
extended period. Either process will 
kill the parasites. 


CHOOSE LINEN CAREFULLY 


Whether you are able to buy expen- 
sive table linen, oil cloth or what-not, 
it should be chosen to blend with the 
other tableware you will use with it. 
Table linen should be chosen, say 
home economics specialists at the 
North Dakota Agricultural college, be- 
-ause its design and texture are in key 
with the design of the silver, china and 
glassware to grace it. 


TESTING CANNED GOODS 


People live out of cans so much 
today that there is always the danger 
of getting hold of some spoiled food. 
Usually, however, the condition of the 
food can be told by its appearance, the 
odor of it or its taste. Reader W. B. 
atterson, of Dayton, Ohio, has his 
own method of testing canned goods 
and has passed it on for others to try. 

He says to place a drop of water on 
top of the can and siick the sharp point 
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Mrs. Peck—Before we were = married 
Henry, you said that I was a queen. 
Henry—Yes—but I’ve lost my tast: 
a monarchical form of government. 


of the can-opener or some other sh 
instrument through the drop of wat 
and top of the can. If the wate: 
sucked into the resulting opening 
contents of the can can be eaten \ 
safety. But if gas escapes through | 
hole in the can and blows the wa 
away, the contents are spoiled aii 
not fit to eat. 


MAKING RUGS STAY DOWN 

If your rugs curl up at the corner, 
small rugs will sometimes do just th:t 
—sew a triangular piece of heavy cari 
board to each of the four corners. This 
will keep them down and save many 
a trip or nasty fall, as well as the rug 

es 
A DOUBLE INSURANCE RISK 


A man who sells life insurance stray- 
ed into a store the other day and hear- 
ing angry voices in the rear room he 
went back there. He beheld two men, 
dancing about the place and trying 
to get at each other—one raising a 
poker over his head and the othe: 
with a butcher knife in his hand. 

The insurance agent was shocked 
to see that these men were two 
his very best patrons. One was i! 
sured for $10,000 and the other fo: 
$15,000 with provision for liberal pay 
ments in case of injuries which were 
not fatal. 

Rising to the occasion, the insurance 
man sprang between the two and ex- 
claimed: “Can’t we patch this thing 
up?” 

wu 
ENTER THE MARRIAGE COURSE 


In an effort to cut the ever increas 
ing divorce rate Butler university «| 
Indianapolis is offering a course in 
marriage. “We have become convinced 
that some special degree of educatio 
now is needed for happiness in mar- 
riage,” said Dean Albert E. Baile 
of the university extension divisio' 
in announcing the course. Marrie« 
couples who want to learn how to pe! 
petuate their wedded bliss can regis! 
for $7.50 a semester while single per- 
sons contemplating marriage will h: 
to pay S5. 

ow  - - 

A Seattle young man is suing for 4 
divorce on the ground that he was 
hypnotized by the bride and he didn't 
know what he was about. It won! 
do to start this sort of alibi, or we m:) 
be seeing every husband asking to !) 
let off because he was hypnotized. \ 
let the young man take his medici 
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~ WOMEN 


GOLD LOCKETS IN STYLE 


A lot of old-fashioned things are 
right in style now. This goes espe- 
cially for those little old-fashioned 
gold lockets that used to adorn mi- 
jady’s neck. If you have one of these 
you are fortunate. No matter what its 
shape tie it close up under the throat 
with a narrow band of white or color- 
ed ribbon and it’s o. k. 


REMODEL CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


One way to keep the children com- 
fortably and properly dressed even in 
these lean times is to remodel old but 
serviceable clothes for them. Any 
mother or daughter handy with a 
needle and sewing machine can make 
lovely things for the youngsters from 
their last year’s dresses and coats and 
even fathers old suits and shirts. Many 
used garments can be cleaned and re- 
made to serve the children well. Old 
materials are really softer and finer 
than new ones in many cases. 

Of course, materials that are too old 
in weave, color and figure should not 


Patterns may be purchased at 15¢ each or TWO 
FOR 25c. Winter Book of Fashions containing 
designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Pat- 
terns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, 


Washington. D. C 
ieee - 


be used. Sometimes the addition of a 
contrasting color will solve the prob- 
lem. And again, some materials that 
are slightly faded may be dyed some 
attractive color and give the appear- 
ance of new material. 

The youngsters like to be dressed in 
style as well as the grown-ups. There- 
fore, to guard against these made over 
garments looking too home-made, se- 
lect some simple, yet modern pattern, 
and the youngsters will be glad to 
wear these “castaways.” 


PINCHING FOR BEAUTY 

Well girls, if you think you aren’t 
beautiful enough perhaps you need 
pinching. Now don’t laugh. Pinching 
for beauty is advocated by beauty ex- 
perts. Of course it has to be done in 
the right way. Be careful, though, you 
might pinch where it isn’t needed and 
make yourself even more hideous. 

For instance, to improve the looks 
of one’s face, the experts advise, you 
start by first giving the face a coat of 
smooth cream. Then with the thumb 
and first finger start pinching. Begin 
at the corners of the mouth and lift 
ip the flesh with a pinching movement. 
Then starting at the chin work up to 
the ear. 

This mild pinching helps stimulate 
circulation and muscular activity. It 
should be done every night or every 
other night extending over a period to 
produce the best results. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


In firing the furnace during cold 
weather much of the heating value of 
the coal can be saved by leaving the 
furnace door open for a few minutes 
after shoveling in the coal. 

Cold water is better for scrubbing 
floors than warm. It will not sink 
into the floors and rot them. 

Never clean matting with soap. Use 
cold water and ammonia. 

Always put cold water in saucepans, 
pots and baking tins immediately after 
using if you want them to clean easier. 

Iodine will cover up scratches on 
walnut or fumed oak furniture. 

Dipping fish in boiling water 
aid in scaling them. 

Glycerine used to oil the food chop- 
per, egg beater or other kitchen uten- 
sil will prevent food from tasting of 
lubricants. 

Moist table salt will remove egg tar- 
nish from table silver. 

A sweet potato or carrot will pro- 
duce a very nice little vine if placed 
in water and kept in a warm room. 

Oe eee 


Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, president of 
the Northern’ Baptist Convention, 
thinks the changed economic condi- 
tions in this country in the past three 
years have brought about a remark- 
able spiritual revival. He reports in- 
creased church attendance and gains 
in membership unequaled in years. 

eee 

A prominent socialist in Texas has 
been made wealthy by a lucky strike 
in oil. We presume he will take his 
own medicine and be glad to share his 
riches with the rest of us. 


will 
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Super-Speed Amazes 


Housewives — Pays Agents 

Housewives 

port bey A oe up to 

astounded the 

speed, efficlenc y $15 to $25 
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the new Diamon 

Se! f-Heating lron. ina Day 

Better than gas . 

or electricity — at }§ the cost. No wires, no hose, no attachments 

to bother with. Quick, regulated, uniform heat. Cuts ironing 

time in half. Irons big was ning for only lc. Burns 96% air—only 

4% common kerosene [coal oi Handsome, rustproof, CHRO- 

MIUM finish insures lifelong service. No wonder agents like 

Fessler, Leach and others make $15 to $25 a day. 

FREE TRIAL Write today for full particulars, 30-day free trie! 
offer, and proof of big money opportunity. 

AKRON LAMP & MFG.CO., 592 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 


Producers of Quality 
Vegetables and Flowers 
Tested, new crop seeds, grown from finest 
selected stocks——sure, vigorous producers, 
Shumway’s Seeds have sold at most fea- 
sonable prices and given highly satisfac- 
tory results for 63 years Extra packages 
sentfreefortrialwith each seed order. 
FREE—Write today for large illustrated 
catalog of vegetables and flowers. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
137South First St., Rockford, Ml. 





‘Evenszanine TOMATO 


| “QUEEN OF THE MARKET."’ Big Money 


Maker. Large, solid 
excellent canner. ors introduce to you our 
lerthern Grown Live Seeds and Plants, we 
will mail you 125 seeds of Condon's Giant 


Everbearin Tomato 
and our Big 33 Catalog FREE 
+H, ants, Shrubs, 
£ Sond ox tells how, and when te 
plant 8 


d a estas today. 
wer Than Ever Betore 


CONDON. BROS. “SEEDS EN 
Rock River Valley Seed Fa 
BOX 134 _ROCKFORD, 1LLINOts 


| SEX GUARANTEED fc 


CHICKS [2963 Sins nts Don ciees 


All lea ling breeds, Pay on arrival Better accredited grades 
slightly higher. Fgg contest winners. Blood tested. Two weeks 
livability guarantee. Early order discount Harlan Sm ith Mo., 
raised 285 from 300, mying at 4 m« ~ pe Lgl a Okla. 
raised 393 from 400, ‘laying 1-2 months ws from start. 


Weve Sor free SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Dept ‘161, WINDSOR, MO. 


ARRIED WOMEN 


send 3c stamp today for valuable cat 
log of feminine hygiene products and 
sanitary rubber goods 


Osan Products, P-8, 6052 Harper. Chicago SS 


a a N send 2c for FREE valuab! 
~ooklet of our sanitary products and 
mechanical rubber goods 7. 


SPEC. co., Dept. PAS, 310 East 34th St., N. ¥. C 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 





Banner Clubs 


These are the six most popular magazine combina- 
tions of the year. Prices guaranteed 30 days only. 
CLUB NO. 700 CLUB NO. 710 


Home Friend 
Good Stories Better Homes & 


Farm Journal $ 50 a. $ 0 

_ Poultry Household Mag. 
ournal 

Gentlewoman Mag. The Pathaune 


The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 705 J 
Tilus. mone $ CLUS NO. ms 


Woman's World 85 Risser Pictorial Review $ 
Successful voria $ Better Homes & 60 
Gentlewoman Mag. Gardens — 

The Pathfinder Woman's World 


CLUB NO. 708 Mie Pathfinder 
Gentlewoman Mas. 
Home Friend 


Home Circle $ 5 Olena Mechanics 
Woman's World Woman's World +990 


The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 717 


Household Mag. |Good Stories 

Country Home |Tilus. Mechanics 

The Pathfinder | The Pathfinder 

Magazines must go to one address—each for one year 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington. D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 








WELCOME TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Each week many new names are added 
to the Pathfinder family. The Pathfinder 
is used for gift subscriptions more than 
any other periodical. If you happen to 
be among this number, The Pathfinder 
wants to extend you the hand of welcome. 
Possibly the paper is being sent to you as 
a gift from some friend—for it is largely 
in this way that our circle has grown and 
kept growing through all these years. If 
such should be the case, we invite you to 
read the paperand become better acquaint- 
ed. The Pathfinder is known for what’s in 
it, and for what its readers get out of it. 
We don’t know of any better standard. 

All readers, whether subscribers or not, 
are invited to take advantage of our very 
special offer by which we send Pathfinder 
every week for 52 weeks to any three ad- 
dresses for $2. Cut out this coupon, fill in 
the three names and addresses and send 
with the $2, and we will do the rest. You 
can include your own subscription as one 
of the three, and they can be either new 
subscriptions or renewals. 


THREE-FOR TWO COUPON 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. Send 
your paper for a year (52 weeks) to the three 
addresses given. Inclosed is $2, according 
to your special offer. 
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- EE ™@ DON’T BE CU CUT 
ILES Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 2176-L Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


No JoKE To BE DEAF 
—Every Deaf PersonKnowsThat 











REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 


Herbalist Almanac Included — FREB 
CALUMET HERS co. Deo. 3801. SOUTH HOLLAND. IiL. 





Household Mag. | Woman's Werld 
Good Stories illus. Mechanics $15 0 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
Better Homes & Household Mae, 
Gardens Good Stories 
Send your name, address and remittance with 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
CLUB NO. 701 | CLUS BO. Tet 
Illus. Mechanics $ 30 a 
= 
Country Home 
Everybody's Poultry Mag. a Mag. 
CLUB NO. 713. Ld Ho. 704 
MeCall’s Magazine Woman's 
Good Stories egy | Home $] 30 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
number of club you select to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D. C. 








Smalltown America 


(Continued from page 9) 


everything that can make a home a 
finer place to live. They are not the 
sort of women who are gone some- 
where most of the time. It is true 
that they are not good prospects for 
silver cocktail shakers, caviar, sable 
furs or Paris perfumes at $50 a vial. 
They do not worship at the shrine of 
the great god whoopee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smalltowner are thrif- 
ty. Their income averages less than 
that of their city cousins and they have 
to manage their cash well. But in 
many ways they are better off than 
city people. More of them own their 
own homes and more own autos, 

Mr. Smalltowner is independent. He 
doesn’t have to hire a caddy to tote a 
few golf sticks nor a red-capped dar- 
key to carry his grip for him. He de- 
spises snobbery and flunkeyism. 

Smalltowners are naturally cautious; 
they are not plungers. They are not 
like the people in the cities who will 
sign up for costly merchandise and 
agree to pay more for it in monthly 
installments than their total income 
amounts to. They do not change their 
ideas with every shift of the wind, nor 
are they easy marks for high-pressure 
salesmanship, They are conservative, 
their habits are steady. 

You cityites meet together constant- 
ly and tell each other everything you 


know and a lot you don’t know. You 
imitate each other in everything. You 


think the same thoughts, you say the 
same things. 

You think the sun rises when you 
crow. You do everything the ads tell 
you to do, no matter how silly. You 
are pitiable victims of propaganda. 
You are easier marks than the farm- 
ers at a county fair. The swindlers, 
after cleaning up in Florida, moved 
right on to New York and found here 
the easiest pickings they ever knew. 

Plenty of new things will be invent- 
ed and vast new markets will be creat- 
ed in the years that are ahead of us— 
but not by big city men. You have led 
business into the wilderness and you 
can’t lead it out. Your inspiration, 
your new ideas will have to come from 
the country—just as you now get your 
milk. 

You’ve probably heard of Ford—the 
man who took the American people 
right off their feet. When Ford began 
to make autos the big business mag- 
nates conspired together and did their 
best to put him on the spot. They 
wanted the auto to be the exclusive 
luxury of the very wealthy. They 
wanted a monopoly of this rich indus- 
try for themselves. They hated Ford 
because his idea was to make autos so 
cheap that even the smalltown people 
and farmers could have them. Ford 
won. He cultivated this great mass 
market while nearly all the concerns 
which fought him have long since gone 
bankrupt. 

You better look out for these small- 
town people. They are the common 
people, whom God must love because 
he made so many of them—as Lincoln 
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said. They may be slow, but the, 
sure, 


I'm not telling you—I’m just a 


you: wouldn’t it be good poli 
learn a little more about this s 


town half of America? 
——————~<£-____ 
THE TRAMP’S DOG 
Old Gyp and I have tramped this 
In weather foul and fair, 
And begged our way from door t 
A gay light-hearted pair. 


I have no faults in Gypsy’s eyes, 
Deep brown, and sadly wise; 
Clear wells, where self is daily dr 

In doggish sacrifice. 


He follows where I choose to lead, 
Applauding with his tail, 

And cheerfully accepts his meed 
Of hearth-fire or of jail. 


And while in life’s machine, I own, 
I am a worthless cog, 
It heartens me sometimes to know 


I’m perfect to my dog. 


Though men call me a loathsome t! 
Prohibited, accursed, 

To Gyp I am divinity, 
His liege lord, Vag the First. 


And if, through any chance, at last, 
I roam Elysian fields, 

I shall not eall it heaven till 
I’ve Gypsy at my heels. 


And if, through sovereign mercy, 
I tramp the golden streets, 
I want old Gypsy sniffing 
At every saint he meets. 
—Grace Brown Putnam, Rockford, N. Dak 
—_—__-- > ———_______. 


THOSE CRIMINAL LAWYERS 


“IT want you to show that this |.) 
is unconstitutional,” said a big tele- 
phone magnate as he called in the most 
successful lawyer in the city. “Do 
you think you can manage it?” 

“Certainly, ’'ve won every case | 
have ever taken,” replied the great 
legal luminary. 

“T will give you all the informatio 
you need,” the magnate went on. 

“Oh,” said the lawyer, “I hav 
plenty of material to proceed on. Yo 
remember you had me prove this law 
constitutional a couple of years ago 

—_——— ie 

Trustees of the Carnegie Institutio 
of Washington authorize appropri: 
tion of more than $1,500,000 for s: 
entific research in 1933. 








Latest Fashions 





771i5—A pretty frock designed for misses 11 
17 and 19 (bust measure 29, 31, 33, 35, 37) 
year design requires 3%4 yards of 39 inch mate 
Sash of ribbon requires 2'4 yards, or if made 
material a strip 5 inches wide and 244 yards lo: 

7768—An attractive model designed for 34, 3 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch desig 
quires 27, yards of 54 inch material, together: 
3, yard of 39 inch contrasting material 

7771—A chic model designed for misses 14, 1 
and 20 years (3342, 35, 3642, 38 and in 40 and *& 
inches bust measure). A 16 year design requires ¢ 
yards of 54 inch material. Collar and tie of 
trasting material requires 15 yard 35 inches wide 

7781—A popular coat for girls 1 to 5 years. A 3 ye 
design requires 2 yards of 35 inch lining and ! 
yards of 54 inch material. Also *4 yard of marro® 
fur banding. 

7780—A pleasing guimpe frock designed for j 
misses 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. An 8 year desig: 
quires 134 yards for the frock and 1 1-6 yards for t! 
guimpe of 35 inch material, but if made with 
sleeves, 1'¢ yards. 

7788—Set of stylish collars designed in 3 neck si7¢ 
small—i2'2, medium—13'2 and large—15. No. 
made in the medium size requires 1 yard of 35 
i No. 2 requires 5s yard and No. 3 requ''* 

2 yar 
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PASTIME 


A GOOD BOTTLE SELL 

For this stunt you produce a pint 
slass bottle and remind your audience 
that spirits that come in bottles have 
been known to get men into all sorts 
of trouble. 

“But,” you say, “it is possible, if one 
knows how to enlist their services, for 
spirits outside of bottles to help a man 
crawl into one. Ladies and gentlemen, 
| propose within a few minutes to 

raw! into this pint bottle.” 

Of course, snickers, sneers and ex- 
pressions of incredulity will follow, 
Remarking that “seeing is believing” 
you put the bottle down on the floor 
and leave the room. A minute later 
you return on all fours and crawl up 
to the bottle. “Now,” you say, “the 
feat has been performed as promised; 
| have crawled in to the bottle.” 


DIVIDING MALTESE CROSS 


Oh, yes it can be done all right, and 
we hope you didn’t give it up in dis- 
gust. However, it is a pretty difficult 
puzzle. But if the Maltese cross is 














How to Divide Cross and Form Square 


divided as shown in the illustration on 
the left the pieces can be fitted into 


perfect square as shown on the 
right. Even after the cross is divided 


it is still somewhat of a puzzle to get 
the pieces into the square. So if you 
make a set of the seven pieces from 
cardboard you will have a clever puz- 
zie to have your friends try. Number- 
ing the various pieces may help in re- 
membering the solution. 


BOTTLE BALANCING STUNT 


Try this difficult balancing stunt, 
but before attempting to do it for your 
friends be sure to practice it suflicient- 
ly to be able to perform it. 

Here is the stunt: While in the 
standing position with your head low- 
ered balance an empty quart bottle on 
the back of your head. Then, with the 
bottle still in position, get down on 
your knees and hands and pick up the 
cork on the floor with the mouth. 

Now rise to the standing position 
again, the bottle still balanced on your 
head, then remove the bottle and cork. 
That is some stunt, but with a little 
practice any one should be able to do 
it to the amazement of friends. 


ACES UP 


The performer of this trick is sup- 
posed to know his aces by touch. He 
losses the pack of cards into a hat 
and asks a spectator to hold the hat 
over his head and shake it vigorously 
until the cards are thoroughly mixed. 





Then he asks someone to name any 
one of the four aces, whereupon he 
reaches in the hat (still over the spec- 
tator’s head) and produces the card 
specified. 

The secret is that in preparing for 
the trick the four aces are fastened 
together with an ordinary paper clip. 
All that is necessary for the performer Apply It to Any Rupture, Old or Recent, Large 
to do is to remember the order of the or Small and You Are on the Road 
aces in reference to the paper clip. If | That Has Convinced Thousands. 


If Ruptured 
Try This Free 





he calculates properly he can _ pro- - 
duce the proper card every time. But Sent Free To Prove This 
he must be careful not to let anyone Every ruptured man or woman should 


write at once to W. 8S. Rice, 50-E Main St., 


set a gli : oo > ‘ op cli thile 
get a glimpse of the paper clip while Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of his wonder- 


he is shuffling the pack before throw- | ful Method. Just put it on the rupture and 
ing it into the hat. |} the opening cioses naturally so the need of 


a support or truss or appliance is eventually 
done away with. Don’t neglect to send for 
the free trial of this Stimulating Application 
BRAIN TEASER What is the use of wearing supports all your 

life, if you don’t have to? Why run the 
risk of gangrene and such dangers from a 
small and innocent little rupture, the kind 
that has thrown thousands on the operating 
table? A host of men and women are daily 
running such risk just because their ruptures 
do not hurt or prevent them from getting 
around. Write at once for this free trial, 


week’s problem has to do with a man | 48 it is certainly a wonderful thing and has 
aided in healing ruptures that were as big 


who wanted to engage board at a as a man’s two fists. Try and write at once to 
small town lodging house where they | W. S. Rice. Inc.. 50-E Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


had no pawn shops. And like a lot LEADING Sg 


of others, he had no money. Finally, 
however, he made an agreement with MAGAZINES 
——_-ONLY 


the proprietor to give him one link 
TAKE YOUR PICK 


of his valuable gold watch chain each 
day. The chain consisted of 63 links, 
Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
{ ] Better Homes & | | Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 











FIND THE LINKS 
A lot of people these days have had 
io pawn their valuables in order to 
get money for something to eat. This 












and as the owner hoped to get a job 
and redeem the chain some day he 

wanted to cut as few links as possible. Gardens, 2 yrs. Open Mend (Bons), 1 9r. 
If he got 63 days board before he got Delineator, 1 yr. Opportunity, 1 yr. 

A ‘ Household, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
his job and was able to pay cash for 
board, how many links did he find it 
necessary to cut in his chain in order 
to pay his board bill up each day? 


McCall's Mag., 1 yr. 
Hollywood Movie Mag., I yr. 


Woman's World, 2 yrs 
{X] The Pathfinder 


You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, «ddress and remittance to 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


| 
Last Week’s Answer—It would take 
| for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
= 
| 


94 sections. 
-—S—<—m—me 
WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 

Headline in Yuma Daily Sentinel: 
Flying School Started on Yuma Mesa 
by Angels. (W. J. Angels is a flying 
instructor). 

Only a very limited number of those 
high-powered autos are to be made in 
1933, it is stated. Looks as if the boot- 
leg business is really very hard hit. 


| Sell Watches 2 Queer Way 


So people tell me, because I'll gladly send you this 
handsome 1933 Gold Standard Bradley watch at my risk 
Solid gold effect—guaranteed 25 years. R. R. dial 
Timekeeper model. Regulated. Accuracy guaranteed 
by 100 year old million dollar Factory. 


S\ SEND NO MONEY 5'2°°19°0,)°t) 


a your watch arrives. Then deposit only $2.49 and 

; postage. Wear TEN days at our expense. Com- 
pare with watches selling for $10 or more 
You'll be delighted with its accuracy! Your 
friends will be amazed at its beauty! 


GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


sent with every order means that if you are not more 

than delighted, your money will be returned. And YOU 

KEEP THE WATCH for your trouble. No wonder folks 
are surprised. But once you wear, depend on, and en 
joy the rich beauty and accuracy of this marvelous new 
watch you'll agree that $2.49 and postage makes it the 
greatest bargain in America (Nothing more to pay.) 
“J Every sale will make a lifelong friend 

3 Genuine Waldemar Chain and Knife to_match 

ree your Watch sent for promptness. Order TODAY 

an — — — MAIL THIS OR ANY POSTAL —- —- —--~- 
BRADLEY, Building W-352, NEWTON, MASS. 
Send Gold Bonded Watch, Knife and Chain. I RISK NOTHING. 


ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will and our service will lease you. — ase you. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


AT HOME 


‘YOU can earn in spare ine t 
home making Epiay. room ty No selling os 


canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
ete outht and supply with work. 
rite to-day for free 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 
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GALL STONE COLIC 


Doctor’s Private Prescription 
Ge -. Gives Marvelous Results 


SHE WANTS OTHER 
WOMEN TO KNOW 
HER COMFORT 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation. 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
stone trouble. My aunt rec- 
ommended your Prescription 
No. 69, and after the first bot- 
tle I felt a great change. 
Since taking the treatment, 
words cannot express how thankful I am. I am tell- 
ing this for the benefit of other sufferers. If you 
want relief, get this doctor’s prescription. It will 
save you money and give you new life. 

Avoid operations. ‘Treat the cause in a sensible, 
painless, inexpensive way at home with a recognized 
practicing specialist’s prescription for liver, gall blad- 
der and stomach trouble which have given grati- 
fying results for 28 years. Write for Free Literature to 


HOME DRUG CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Mrs. J. BR. 





18-P N. 4th St., 


Formerly 
A ee O) Sd 


3 GENERATIONS PRAISE IT 


V. O. is a time-tested, safe, reliable home 

medicine contain three of the chief 

mineral elemen ‘ound in world-famed 

ings. Many thousands of America 
aye used it to treat S h Dis- 
General ility and 


AS A BLOOD BUILDER 


Contains no narcotics or habit formin bee = Exhaustive 
laboratory tests prove V. O. tobe a lable an tic; 

|s0 possesses excellent, gastrin ent styptic properties. 
.o) ou may 


our di ist will order V. O. for you, or nd us 
#1 for a full month's regular treatment. Money back if re- 


sults are not satisfactory after reasonable trial. 


° R. Noel, 
Dept Pah. 540 S. Franklin St.y Chicago, Til. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 

go to Theatre and Church because they 

use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of DRUM 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0, LEONARD. Inc., Suite 902, 70 Sth Ave.. New York 


January Special 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 728 ONLY 


The Pathfinder 165 


Woman's World 
Hollywood Movie Magazine 

YOU SAVE $1.60 
Send your order to 


Household Magazine 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


health 
homes 
orders, Nervousness, \' 











Country Home 
Each magazine for 1 year. 
THE PATHFINDER, 
HELPFUL 


rsittcox EPILEPSY 


tf you or any friend suffers from this dread dis- 
ease, clip this advt. and send for Free Book of 
varticulars on Trench’s World Famous Prepara- 
tion. Simple Home Treatment. 40 years’ success, 
Thousands of testimonials. Address 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES LIMITED 
280, 79 Adelaide Street, East, Toronto. 


(Cut This Out) 


Make Up Your Own Club 


THE PATHFINDER—One Year 


AND YOUR CHOICE OF | 5 0 | 
ONLY 


ANY FIVE 
112 













Dept. 






OF THESE MAGAZINES 


Woman's World 

Poultry Success 
Household Magazine 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Magazine 





Home Circle 

Farm Journal BIG ISSUES 
ountry Home 

yoo s aang | Syston Sine. , IN ALL 
American oultry ourna: 

Illustrated Mechanics SAVE 


Needlecraft 

tome Friend 30% to 50% 
Mark an X before the five magazines of your choice. 
Cut out this ad and mail with your name, address 
and only $1.50 (currency, coin or stamps if you wish) 
and receive these five magazines and Pathfinder each 
for ome year 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














LUCIDS 


Mistress, to Hired Girl—What are you 
leaving for? Haven’t we always treated 
you just like one of the family? 

Girl—Yes, and I’m tired of it. 





Antique Dealer—Here I have a very rare 
old revolver. It dates from the time of 
the Romans. 

Customer—Why, sir, the Romans didn’t 
use revolvers. 

Dealer—Yes, that explains why it’s so 
rare. 


Crooner—I made a big hit with my 
broadcast last night, they tell me. I sang 
Lohengrin’s death song and I understand 
a lot ot people who were listening in cried. 

Friend—Of course they cried; they knew 
very well you weren't really going to die. 


A patient rang the bell of a young doc- 
tor who had just started out to practice. 
The doctor’s wife opened the door. “Can 
I see the doctor?” asked the patient. 

“Couldn’t you come tomorrow night?” 
asked the wife. 

“Is he that busy?” inquired the patient. 

“No,” said the wife with a winning 
smile, “but you are his first patient and 
I'd like to surprise him tomorrow, as it’s 
his birthday.” 


Goofus—I believe I am losing my mem- 
ory. It’s worrying me to death. 

Rufus—Never mind, old fellow. 
forget all about it. 


Just 


Film Magnate, entering studio—Who’s 
that fellow over there? 

Director—Why, that’s Napoleon. 

Magnate—Why did you get such a little 
man to play such an important part? 


Visitor—Do the federal officers co-oper- 
ate with the local authorities in this town 
in enforcing the liquor laws? 

Native—Yes; the federal officers arrest 
the local police and the local police arrest 
the federal officers. 


The Parson—Now, belubbed breddren, 
Ah tells you-all dat ef you is good on 
dish-yeah earth, den you'll go to ebber- 
lastin’ bliss. Now, on de conturry, whah 
does you-all s’pose you'll go effen you 
doan behave yourselbs while you is heah? 

Voice in Congregation—To ebberlastin’ 
blister, pahson. 


Doctor—The best thing you can do is 
to give up smoking, drink nothing but 
water, and go to bed early every night. 

Patient—What’s the next best thing, 
doctor? 


“Bingo claims he went all through the 
World war without a scratch.” 

“If that is so it must be because cooties 
don’t bother him.” 








% The Pathfind:; 


Merchant—How did you manage t 
all that broadcloth? 

Clerk—I sold it to a fat woman. 

Merchant—But how did you pe: 
her to take it? 

Clerk—I called it 
stead of “broadcloth.” 


“narrow cloth’ 


Lawyer—Now, if you want my ly 
opinion— 

Client—No, no; I want your profes 
al advice. 


Chiropractor—I'm afraid we’re in 
another rainy spell. 

Patient—How do you figure that 
Did the weather man say so? 

Chiropractor—No—but I can feel i 
your bones. 





Employer—Jimson, you’re a swindler. | 
gave you a day off yesterday to bury your 
mother-in-law, and today I met her on 
the street. 

Jimson—Excuse me. I didn’t say she 
was dead. I only said I would like to go 
to her funeral. 

Nurse—Another patient for 
tor—a victim of congestion. 

Doctor—Congestion of the lungs? 

Nurse—No, of the traffic. 


you, d 


Sandy MacChinch had gone to the « 
to see the sights. He went into a hig! 
office building and entered an elevat 
“What floor?” asked the elevator bos 

“No floor in particular,” said Sand 
“I'm just goin’ for the ride.” 


A new church had been put up in 
arid land region and the mayor of 
town was commissioned to engage a 
preacher. He finally met with a man 
liked very much. “I hope you're not 
Baptist,” said he. 

“Why so?” asked the minister. 

“Because,” responded the mayor, “we 
have to haul our water 10 miles.” 


Wife—Egbert, what would vou do if | 
should suddenly die? 

Egbert—I should go mad, my dear. 

Wife—Would you marry again? 

Egbert—Well, I don’t think I would ¢ 
as mad as that. 


“What is the meaning of false doc- 
trine?” the Sunday school teacher asked 
of little Willie. 

“It’s when the doctor gives the wrong 
medicine,” replied Willie. 


Askum—A dollar goes a long ways now- 
adays, don’t it? 

Teilum—Yes, it goes so far that it ne 
comes back. 


== 


USE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING, 
PATHFINDER IS 3 THE PATHFINDER. Washington, D. C. 


the Original National 


News Weekly 


—Established 39 years— 
More than 


1,100,000 Copies 
Sold Each Week 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising is the great bridge which brings producer and con- 
eomer, seller and buyer, employer and worker together. With 
five million people reading The . thie paper offersa rare 
chance to profit by this modern force. Have you anything to sell, 
boy or exchange? Do you want agente’ Want help? Want a 
partner ? Want a position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to work up &@ nice business at home, through the mails’ Al! you 
need do ie tell your st . In the fewest worae possible and broad- 
cast it through Path: er. Cost: 60 cents a word. N 
tisement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number. initial. 
etc. No display type. First five words or less, capital letters; bal- 
ance, lower case. Address: Tak PaTHFINDER, Washington, D.C. | 
























_AGENTS . 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE AND INCOME for Life 


increasing repeat commis- 
The business made rich 
and professional men 
profit Commonwealth 


through constant, ever 
sons without call-backs 
py the depression. Business 
puy on sight 400% initial 
Co., 508 S. Dearborn, Chicago 


oe. . — 
BEAT THE DEPRESSION for yourself by enrolling 
ynder our new dignified profit sharing plan. No 
experience. We supply everything. Fargo Hallowell 
Co.. 1701 North Damen Avenue. Chicago 
BABY CHICKS 

HERE’S A BARGAIN—Blood Tested Chicks Big, 
Strong, Livable. Electric-Hatched. Per 100: Barred, 
White Rocks, Reds, White, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, $8.50; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, Heavy Mixed Breeds, $7.50. Order from ad, 
100% alive, prepaid. Catalog Free. Steele's Hatchery, 
Box 202, Wellsville. Missouri 


MATHIS CHICKS GUARANTEED TO LIVE. Trap- 
nested R. O. P. Bloodlines. Bloodtested Certified 








Plocks. Leading Breeds $5.00 per 100 up. Live De- 
ivery Special Discounts Catalog Free Mathis 
Parms, Box 141. Parsons. Kansas 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Cataiog listing 3,000 bargains—Free, 
Mountain's. Pisgah, Alabama 
FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


» ACRE DAIRY FARM, stocked, equipped, $4,000. 
Half down. Clyde Proper. Schoharie, N.Y 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER next K 


Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 


Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED—8 prints 30c coins. En- 
largement given. Superior Photo Service, Dept. 5, 
Waterloo, Iowa. fake + 
FILM DEVELOPED 2 prints each negative and En- 
largement coupon 25c. 25 Reprints 30c. Summers, 
Unionville, Mo 
HELP WANTED—MALE, FEMALE 


PARN UP TO $25 WEEKLY or more growing mush- 














rooms in cellar or shed. Illustrated booklet free. 
American Mushroom Industries, Ltd., Dept. 547, 
Toronto int. 

INVENTIONS _ 








INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 


patented. Write, Adam Fisher Mig. Co., 168 En- 
right, St. Louis. Missouri. 


MEDICAL a 
CONSTIPATION is the cause of 90% of all sickness. 
Dr. Horst’s Laxatives will relieve it. Play safe. 25c 
box. 5 boxes $1.00 postpaid. Agents wanted. Dr. 
Horst’s Laboratories, 179 W. Washington St., Chicago, 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! om- 





Detroit lady finds com- 
plete relief for husband. Specialists, home—abroad, 
failed. Nothing to sell. All letters answered. Mrs. 
Geo. Dempster, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., West 
Detroit, Mich. es —— mre 
FIGHT DISEASE AND WIN. Our booklet ‘“‘How To 
Live’ tells how. 10c. The Temple Salatorium Co., 
a eee 
SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free. 140 page 
book. Dr. Boyd Williams. Hudson. Wisconsin 
—— MISCELLANEOUS i 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, mailed 
in plain wrapper, postpaid by us. Write for mail- 
rder catalog, saving 50°. P. O. Box 353, Dept. 94, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


% TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 
Coins. Keep all old money, it may be very valuable 
Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book. 
4x6. Guaranteed cash prices. Get Posted. 26 years 


n business. Coin Exchange. Box 22. Le Rov. N.Y 
PERSONAL _ 


LONESOME? Find yourself a sweetheart through 
America’s foremost select social correspondence 
lub. Confidential introductions by letter; members 
everywhere; continuous service Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 908. Jacksonville. Florida 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 

est social extension bureau Meet nice people; 
orrespondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.”’ 
eens free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
axe q 


LONELY NOOK CLUB—Confidential, efficient. First 
_ five replying get a free membership until suited 
Box 56, Mt. Carmel. Ill 


LONESOME? Desirable ladies, gentlemen, everywhere 
(many wealthy) seek pals. Descriptions Free. Mrs. 
Budd. Box 753-K. San Francisco. California 

WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. 
Particulars Free. The Exchange, Box 38B, Hick- 

man Mills. Missouri 


























Women Legislators | LOW PRICES 


Information compiled by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters shows 
that a total of 131 women are now 
serving as legislators in 33 states. This 
is a decrease of 15 of the number serv- 
ing in 39 states in 1931, and 18 less 
than the number serving in 38 states 
in 1929. Included in this number are 65 
Democrats, 58 Republicans, one So- 
cialist, three non-partisans and four 
elected by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. Some 56 of these feminine 
law-makers were re-elected last fall. 
Out of the total there are 12 women 
state senators. 

In the new national Congress (73rd 
Congress) there will be six women 
legislators. On the Senate side will 
be Mrs. Hattie Caraway, the only wom- 
an ever elected to a full term in that 
august assembly. The feminine bloc 
in the House will number just five 
members—three Democrats and two 
Republicans. 

Only one state, Texas, has a woman 
governor. She is Mrs. Miriam (Ma) 
Ferguson, and this is her second term 
in the chief executive chair of that 
state. -There is still speculation about 
a woman in the Roosevelt cabinet. 

cme 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


It takes an act of Congress to re- 
instate a policeman who has been dis- 
missed from the Washington police 
force. 

Long Beach, Cal., is now regarded 
as our “naval capital” because more 
than 30,000 officers and men of the 
navy receive and spend most of their 
pay there. The landing squads there 
vary from 8,000 to 25,000 men a day. 

More than 100,000,000 game fish were 
produced by the Bureau of Fisheries 
during 1932. Loch Haven trout led 
with 23,000,000. 

King George of England has 500 
changes of dress, all of which one 
valet must see to and see that the 
monarch has on the right uniform or 
right costume on the right occasion. 

In the old days Japanese were al- 
ways vaccinated on the nose. 

ee 
FARMING 
It’s do the plowing and the sowing, 
Get the scythe and do the mowing, 
Rake and bind and shock and stack, 
Until you almost break your back. 


It’s do the feeding, milking, churning, 
Get the wood, keep the fires a-burning, 
Wash and iron and bake the bread, 

You never rest until you’re dead. 





___CCCPATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS may have large commer- 
cial possibilities. Write immediately for free book 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters 
Free information on how to proceed. Clarence A 
O’Brien, 698-K Adams Bidg., Washington, D. C 





GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
Members everywhere (Many wealthy). 
write Box 1251. Denver, Colo 


LONELY? Free list descriptions, people wishing cor- 


Reliable 
If lonely, 





_respondence. marriage. Many wealthy. Write, Box 
0. Springfield, Ohio, Ss on 
ASTROLOGY, Individual Astrological Reading One 
Dollar. Give birthdate. Theo. Goodyear, Box 14, 
Yampa, Florida. _ lg ee Ms 
PRETTY GIRL. wealthy. romantic, craves friend- 
ship. Please wrife todav. S-Club 39. Oxford. Fla 
STAMPING NAMES 


MAKE $21 PER 100 STAMPING NAMES on Key- 
checks. Samples and instructions 25c. Ceytag Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y¥ 





PATENT YOUR INVENTION: Send for Free Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent,.”’ and ‘‘Record of In- 

vention”’ blank. Consult us about how to protect your 

idea. Deferred Payments. Victor J. Evans & Co., 

615AA Victor Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 

PATENT ATTORNEY—Recently Primary Examiner, 
Patent Office. Allowance of claim secured or fee re- 

turned. C.F. Haden. 1004 N Street. Washington. D C 


TOBACCO 


TWENTY CHEWING TWISTS $1.00. Twenty sacks 
cigarette smoking with papers $1.00. Postpaid. Ford 

Tobacco Co.. D-3322. Mavfield. Ky 

ir WRITERS SERVICE ty ; 

SONG WRITERS. I compose your melodies. revise 

poems free. Investigate. Composer 794, Perry, Fla 




















Such unusually low prices cannot be guaranteed for 
any length of time and are not apt to be made 
again. Just note the really worthwhile savings that 


can be yours if you order NOW 


CLUB NO. 706 
Woman's World 
Good Stories 
Home Friend 
Capper’s Farme 
The Pathfinder Save $1.15 


CLUB NO. 720 


Illus. Mechanics 9 40 


American Boy 
$ 35 Woman's World 
Good Stories 
d Save $1.60 
NO. 722 


The Pathfinder 
CLUB 
Christian Herald $ 
McCall's Mag. 5 0 
Save $2.00 


Woman's World 
5] 50 The Pathfinder 





CLUB NO. 709 
Household Mag. 
Woman's World 
Good Stories 


Breeder's Gazette CLUB NO. 723 
Farm Journal Redbook Mag. $ 
The Pathfinder Save $1.35) McCall's Mag. 
The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 716 Save $1.00 


Pictorial Review 
Woman's World 
Household Mag. 
Open Road (Boys) 
The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


CLUB NO. 719 
McCall's Mag. 


CLUB NO. 724 


$ College Humor $ 
Pictorial Review 


The Pathfinder 
Save $1.00 


CLUB NO. 72 
Modern Mechanics & 
Parent's Mag. 


$ 50 Inventions $ 
Woman's World Pictorial Review 00 
The Pathfinder Save $2.00|The Pathiindes’ Saet's?.00 
Magazines in above clubs must all go to one address 
Cut out and mail this advertisement with your name. 
address and remittance to 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
Quick Relief, or You Only Pay When Satisfied 


If you suffer from High Blood pressure, dizziness, 
ringing in the ears, can't sleep at nights, feel weak 
and shaky, bad taste, nervous. If your heart pounds 
and you fear a paralytic stroke, to demonstrate the 
value of my successful prescription I will have sent 
to you, postpaid, a regular $1 treatment on absolutely 
FREE TRIAI While it is a non-specific many cases, 
report remarkably quick relief; often symptoms di- 
minish and quiet normal sleep returns within 3 da 








Does not contain any salts, physics, opiates or dope 
of any kind. Absolutely harmless. You can continue 
with treatment you are taking. It can not conflict 
Perfectly safe with any diet PAY NOTHING UN 


LESS GREATLY IMPROVED. Then send me $1. if 
not your report cancels the charge Write to Dr 
H. L. Hayes, 930 Ceates House, Kansas City, Mo 








New imported Banjo 

erty. You will be delighted with 
be gf ime’’ tone of this lovely in 
ith 5-minute Instruction Book 

we send along, you can learn to play with- 
lessons No Money. name 

and address. We Trust You with 24 pkts 
Garden Seeds to sell at 10c pkt. When sold re- 











No more money te 


43 PARADISE, Pa. 


Sa 


Sm ij 








Let me tell you how to avoid the 
tragedies of 1933, the most critical 


in world’s affairs. Secure my new 
SUPER READINGS, the most com- 
plete ever compiled. Based on your 
Zodiacal sign, tells at a glance when 


to grasp Opportunities, seek 
marry, make business changes, 
lucky days, ete. Pin $1 bill to this ad ; 
birthdate. I will answer 3 questions FR 
you actatonce. Money refunded if not 
ly as represented Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. ZANDRA, Box 464, 
Dept. P. F. 2, Hollywood, Calif. 


Worn Out Glands 


Need a Good Gland Tonic 


Science has now found a way of supplying the body with 
giand secretions which certain glands often fail to produce 
sufficiently and which are a utely necessary for building 
health, strength and vitality. You can have free proof. 
Send for our wonderful GLAND TONIC—GOLDGLAN—and 


Try It 20 Days—FREE 


This successful treatment has brought pep and strength 
to thousands of run-down, weak men and women. Should 

uickly do the same for you! NO LETTER NECESSARY. 
Jost send this ad with your name and address and l(c for 
postage and packing. Complete treatment sent at once 


Medical Aid Bureau, 529S. La Salle St., Chicago. Dent. GA- 4 


employment, 
sign per 


















Ten Days Bargain 


ONLY 


1.75 





SPECIAL CLUB NO. 727 

McCall's Magazine 

Hollywood Movie Magazine 

Woman's World 

The Pathfinder YOU SAVE $1.75 
Each magezine for one full year. Send order to 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











































HERE ARE THE BIG 
Cash Prizes! 


Ist Prize _ $300.00 

Extra for 
prompt- 
ness... 
Total Ist 


prize 


200.00 


$500.00 


2nd Prize $200.00 
3rd Prize 150.00 
4th Prize 40.00 
5th Prize 30.00 
6th Prize 20.00 
7th Prize 10.00 
8th & 40th 
| Prize $5.00 

each 165.00 

40 Prizes 

Total $1115.00 















Anyone can win a $500.00 cash prize 
just by finding more “H” objects in this 
fascinating picture puzzle above than 
anyone else. That’s absolutely all you 
have to do to win Five Hundred Dollars. 
There’s nothing to sell, nothing to buy. 
No subscriptions to take, and no letter 
to write to win any one of the 40 big 
cash prizes listed above. Nothing counts 
but listing the largest number of objects, 
as follows: 


Just look at the picture above—right away 
you see a horse, hat, hog, hammer, etc. See 
how many objects you can find beginning 
with the letter “H.” It’s easy and lots of 
fun, but here is a “tip.” The artist put some 
objects in the picture that do not begin with 
letter “H,” such as duck, squirrel, etc. He 
wanted to make it confusing. Don’t let this 
fool you because nothing in this picture 
counts but the “H” objects. The complete 
rules and instructions we send you with the 
official picture puzzle will make this and all 
other matters concerning the last day for 
mailing your list, time and method of 
awarding the prizes, etc., clear. 


FIRST THING TO DO 


Write or print your name and address 
plainly in the Registration Coupon below 
and mail it to us so we can send you a large 


which Start with the Letter 
Over $1100.00 Wi//be 
GIVEN AWAY! 


40 CAST PTE evemv0n: 
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clear, official print of the above picture puzzle 
also an official envelope (to be used when mailin< 
your list of “H” objects) and the complete rule 
and instructions that will help you in finding | 
“H” objects. Next cut out the picture puz 
above, take a piece of paper and pencil, and st 
listing the “H” Objects you find. You will fi 
this lots of fun and then it will give you a good 
start by the time the official envelope and offici 
print of the puzzle picture reaches you. 
Now, bear in mind it’s important to register at 0: 
by mailing the registration coupon below 
$200.00 of the $500.00 first prize goes to the win: 
just for promptness in registering. Mail the coup 
right away, and solve the puzzle later, after we n 
you the complete rules. These cash prizes are gi' 


absolutely free just for good will purposes and 
make more friends, and in the event of final t 
duplicate prizes will be given. We are sure you \ 
enjoy this contest so send the coupon at once 
start listing the “H” objects. 





REGISTRATION BLANK 


Contest Editor, Dept. 5¢2, 
| Prize Winner News, 1023 N. Sycamore, Hollywood, Calif. 





[ $200.00 this coupon ’ 

me in this Picture Puzzle Contest and send 

| me the large Official Picture Puzzle with the Officis 

and complete rules end tions. It is under 

{ stood I — any of the cash withou: 
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